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THE MILITARY TOURNAMENT. 


W E hold our peace congresses, and, as rapidly as pos- 

sible, we are making toward the amities and impar- 
tialities of international arbitrations. We agree that war 
is an ‘‘ absurdity,” and that battles are crimes, and yet— 
the subile fascination of the soldier none of us is able to 
resist 

When we watch, as we did last week, a splendid troop 
of cavalry coming down the street, it is not a spirit of cu- 
riosity which holds us captive on the curb-stone, nor is it 
a love of the spectacular which stirs us into enthusiasm. 
There are those of us to whom the creak of leather sad- 
dies and the clamp of horses’ hoofs are like music, in- 
spiring as that of any martial air. 

We are not thinking of war when we respond to it, nor 
of cruelty nor rapine. It is our love of courage which is 
touched; our admiration for physical force controlled and 
superbly disciplined into careless ease and grace. 

And this enthusiasm for the soldier began long ago in 
our nurseries, where his accoutrements were our dearest 
possessions, stories of him our best beloved; where many 
a small boy, still in his petticoats, has had quickened into 
life, with his first cap and sword, his first impulses toward 
that loyalty, courage, fidelity, self-control, and truth to 
which every true soldier aspires. 

Curiously enough, however, we as a people are but lit- 
tle interested in our army, and until some great national 
peril confronts us we show but small concern for most of 
the questions relating to it. Our enlisted men can hardly 
be distinguished by many of us from any one else in brass 
buttons. Our officers never become, as in foreign coun- 
tries, picturesque figures of certain localities. One reason 
for this is that outside of a garrison, and except at great 
State or municipal functions, we never see our officers in 
uniform. In the street of any town he becomes the ordi- 
nary civilian, with nothing in his dress to differentiate him 
from his neighbors. All officers of the regular army feel 
that laws of good taste have been violated when one dis- 
plays his uniform unnecessarily, even in a private house. 

There is nothing, then, in custom or habit to make offi- 
cers or enlisted men distinctive features of our towns or 
country villages, and opportunities for greater knowledge 
and greater cordiality have usually been confined to times 
of war or scattered seasons of inaugural parades and na- 
tional demonstrations. 

All the more delightful then has been that one offered 
this week at the Madison Square Garden, where the first 
military tournament has been held. It has proved much 
else besides the prowess of the competitors, for the en 
thusiasm excited by the United States soldier in the feats 
he accomplished knew no bounds. 

The idea of some such tournament has long been in the 
mind of Lieutenant E. L. Butts, who has worked hard 
and conscientiously for that end, and who secured some 
time since special permission from General Miles—always 

yrogressive in his ideas—to introduce athletics into the 
Desnstment of the East, as had been done in the German 
army. But it was the necessity for an endowment-fund 
for some rooms in the Hahnemann Hospital, to be reserved 
for the use of the National Guardsmen of Greater New 
York, which made the present tournament possible and 
at this time. 

No ordinary athletic games, even those of an interna- 
tional character, could ever have had for the majority of 
on-lookers the fascination of these,in which the callinn dis- 
played the skill and temper of athletes while performin 
manceuvres of war. And no trained horses ever exhibited 
could have equalled in vital interest what was felt for 
those superb creatures seen this week, drilled to co-oper- 
ate with their riders in military tactics of so novel and 
so ‘vold a character that the admiration of veterans the 
world over has been excited. 

Certainly all who love the soldier for the valor in him 
must have welcomed the opportunities of the last few 
days for the observation of a prowess never seen in New 
York before. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
SPANIARDS AND ENGLISHMEN. 


T has been well said in the English newspapers that 
much of the prevalent hostility to Spain in this coun- 

try is traditional, that we are still thinking of the Span 
iards of Cortez and Pizarro, and their cruelty to the Amer- 
ican natives during the first period of exploration. There 
is no doubt some foundation for this, and also for the 
opinion often expressed that English rule is, on the whole, 
milder and more beneficent than that of Spain. But, after 
all, the difference goes but very little way beyond the 
surface. The Latin races have always, we must admit, 
shown greater readiness to co-operate and intermarry with 
the dark races than the Anglo-Saxon race has shown; 
and though they may have done more deeds of violence, 
the Latin races have shown less power of persistent and 
unscrupulous tyranny. Even to this day this difference 
holds good. The oppressions of the home government in 
Cuba may or may not have justified revolt, but when 
stated at their utmost they do not compare at all with 
those now frankly announced by the Chartered Company, 
which rules the vast region of South Africa now known 
as Rhodesia. To show this it is only necessary to read the 
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letter of Ear] Grey to the directors of the company, in the 
Times of November 28 last. 

There exist vast mines in Rhodesia, upon which the 
whole prosperity of the region depends, so far as foreign 
capital is concerned. These mines, if fully worked, can 
easily pay thirty per cent. on the capital invested in them. 
The object of the Chartered Company is to obtain these 
vast returns. The difficulty, however, is to secure the ne- 
cessary labor. 1t cannot be performed on any large scale by 
white men, and the natives simply decline to do it. This 
is not merely because it is hard work and because they can 
support themselves in their simple way without it, but be- 
cause they have a profound and superstitious fear of work- 
ing underground. To avoid this they run away, hide 
themselves, maim themselves, in some cases even kill 
themselves, rather than do the work which so terrifies 
them. There are six millions of them south of the Zam- 
besi River, and not three-quarters of a million whites. Yet 
for the benefit of these whites the natives (eight to one) 
are to be compelled to work, whether they will or no, in 
these terrible mines. In what respect did any Spanish 
conquerors tyrannize more over the American natives than 
is thus done in Africa? 

How is this done? Earl Grey makes the policy—which 
he fully approves—appear very simple. The Chartered 
Company has revived aud will henceforward sustain the 
declining authority of the indunas, or chiefs. The man- 
ager of a mine needs, for instance, two hundred extra 
hands. He applies to a chief, and makes a contract with 
him. The chief guarantees the number of men required, 
giving them, as Earl Grey says, ‘‘fair treatment”; this 
meaning, the London Spectator supposes, “ample food, 
flogging in moderation for disobedience, and as little 
wages as can be paid without exciting mutiny.” In what 
way does this differ from the Spanish method, except, per- 
haps, that the food and wages may be a little more? The 
system of serfage is complete. Every native chief is 
made officially a tyrant, and every trace of liberty to make 
a contract vanishes. Superstition and terror are to be met 
not only by starvation, but by the lash. The chiefs are 
ignorant, greedy, merciless; and the control of the Char- 
tered Company—the creature, be it remembered, of the 
English government—makes them more so. The natives 
are practically enslaved for the profit of English stock- 
holders. Yet this is the same England which uses its 
navy to suppress the slave-trade; which holds public 
meetings to denounce—rightly enough—Armenian mas- 
sacres or American lynching, yet apparently holds no 
meetings to vindicate the right of the Matabeles to work 
under or above ground as they choose. 

And there follows, of course, upon this an increase in 
Africa of that vehement aversion to the darker races which 
is, as we hope, waning among ourselves. At a recent race- 
meeting in Pretoria two well-dressed Hindoos paid for ad- 
mission to the grand stand. As soon as they were seen 
by a young Datch gentleman, a relative of the President, 
they were ordered to leave their places, and on declining, 
they were hustled out by the police. An English lady, 
meeting on the foot-path in Natal a well-dressed and civ- 
ilized Kaffir, forced him, at the point of her parasol, to leave 
the foot-path and walk in the road with the oxen and the 
mules, hese, however, are only the indirect outcome of 
that general attitude of subjugation forced by the white 
eee, Magiich or Dutch, in Africa upon the native tribes; 
but the essential evil lies in the system of enforced labor 
as applied by a nation that sustains the doctrine of free 
trade in everything else. 

It is a satisfaction to find the London Spectator—often 
unsatisfactory enough—making a manly protest against 
this system, which has grown up under the policy of that 
man of vast wealth, Cecil Rhodes. ‘‘ We shall be told 
there must be compulsion, for if there is not, the Matabele, 
who dislikes mining and can in a very fertile country 
grow enough Indian-corn to keep himself alive, will not 
engage himself to dig, and the mines must be shut down. 
If that is true, let them be shut down. We do not hold 
either Rhodesia or South Africa in order that operators in 
mines may make profits out of oppression, but in order 
that British subjects, white and black, may live peaceably 
and content, and supply in their moderate prosperity new 
markets for British trade. We have always upheld colo- 
nies, but to hear some South Africans talk one would 
think that God had created South Africa in order that 
English mining dividends should never be less than thirty 
percent.” This is like the indignant protest of Las Casas, 
returning again and again to Spain, nearly four hundred 
years ago, to seek justice for the American natives against 
their European conquerors. Unfortunately Las Casas 
protested in vain. r,s F 





\ ASSENET'S Werther, given at the Metropolitan Op- 
4 era-house on the evening of January 6, deserved a 
larger and more enthusiastic audience than that which 
greeted the revival. The opera was practically a novelty; 
for some ets ago it was produced at the close of a sea- 


son, with Madame Eames and M. de Reszké in the prin- 
cipal rdles, was withdrawn after the first night, and only 
a single act (which figured as one of the attractions of a 
benefit performance) was repeated. For some reason Mas- 
senef’s works have hitherto failed to exert their peculiar 
charm when brought out in this city. Manon, La Navar- 
raise, and Werther are striking instances of this fact, for 
they have all been coldly received by New York audi- 
ences; and many people, wont to acknowledge the fasci- 
nation of Massenet’s compositions when heard in Paris, 
seem to absorb the spirit of indifference toward the works 
in question the moment these operas find their way to our 
metropolis. With M. Jean de Reszké to portray the sor- 
rowful Werther, Madame Eames to shine as a beautiful 
and melodious Charlotte, Miss Sophie Traubmann as a 
charming Sophie, M. Castelmary to give an admirable bit 
of character acting as Le Bailli, and Signor Mancinelli to 
conduct in his happiest vein, the opera should have won 
more than mere approval. 

M. de Reszké and Madame Eames sing in French with 
subtle nicety of enunciation, and with an absolute freedom 
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which renders it possible for them to give the necessary 
lightness and grace to the phrases replacing dialogue; and 
the former artist was French to the core in his treatment 
of the rdle—a role markedly in sympathy with M. de 
Reszké’s temperament, and a wy | iu every respect 
congenial. In all probability the main reason why the 
fine performance of Werther was received in such a half- 
hearted fashion is that the work is clearly an opera-com- 
ique, and should be given in a smaller house than the 
etropolitan. 

Some day a manager, recognizing the —— of suc- 
cess in a fleld apart from grand opera,will gather together 
the very best artists, secure a building of suitable dimen- 
sions, and produce Carmen, Manon, and kindred pieces of 
similar value as they should be produced. Such an ex- 
periment would assuredly meet with general support, and 
the attempt would probably lead to its becoming a perma- 
nent institution. 


Thursday, January 7, was dedicated to the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the German Liederkranz, as commemorated 
by a festival concert given in Carnegie Hall. The pro- 
gramme included Weber's Jubel Overture and Beetlio- 
ven'’s ‘‘ Die Ehre Gottes in der Natur,” for chorus and 
orchestra; ‘‘ Ruhe, Stissliebchen” (twelve parts), a male 
chorus by Heinrich Zoellner, the conductor of the So- 
ciety; Schumann’s “‘ Ritornelle,” Doring’s ‘* Der schinste 
Bursch,” “ Die Muttersprache,” by Bagoleberg, a folk-song 
and Minnelied by Binte—all sung by the chorus of male 
voices. The funeral march from Gdtterdimmerung was 

layed in memory of the society’s honored member, 

Jilliam Steinway; and Mr. Joseffy, Miss Lillian Blau- 
velt, and Miss Helene Bartenwerffer supplied solo num- 
bers, the pianist rendering a Liszt Concerto, and Miss 
Blauvelt interpreting the aria from Hamlet and an old 
French song taken from Herr Zoellner's opera Der Ueber- 
fall, together with the different soli in compositions by 
Liszt and Reinthaler written for male chorus with so 
prano solo, 

Miss Bartenwerffer sang the solo portion of Schubert's 
mighty “‘ Die Allmacht,” as arranged for full chorus and 
orchestra by Franz Liszt. 


The third public rehearsal of the Philharmonic Society, 
which occurred on the afternoon of January 8, served as 
an occasion for a demonstration in Madame Rede Carre 
fio’s behalf, it being her first appearance in New York 
after an absence of seven years. This artist, who was 
always a very great favorite, and whose brilliancy and 
power a8 a very young woman gave promise of a more 
than ordinarily successful career, now returns in her mia 
turity to offer us the result of much earnest work and of 
influences which have broadened and intensified her inter 
pretations. 

In the Rubinstein D-Minor Concerto—the work select- 
ed by Madame Carrefio for her reappearance—the pianist 
chained the attention of her audience, and exhibited pro- 
digious technique and strength, her color effects being 
often remarkable, and her tone masculine in its assertive 
quality. 

The second movement—marked moderato assai—was, 
it is true, somewhat disappointing; for Madame Carreiio 
neither announced its beautiful theme effectively nor did 
she produce an adequately singing tone with which to 
draw out its soul-stirring pathos. Madame Carrefio was 
enthusiastically recalled, and graciously added the Chopin 
Berceuse by way of encore, her rarely beautiful and fas- 
cinating personality winning praise on all sides, and dis- 
arming anything in the nature of criticism. 

Madame Carrefio’s recital—which took place on the af- 
ternoon of January 14, at the Waldorf, afforded a good 
opportunity to muy her merits,an interesting programme, 
ranging from Beethoven to Liszt, having been planned for 
this interesting occasion. 


A Philharmonic audience in point of fact—for the gath- 
ering was in every respect a brilliant and representative 
one—crowded Carnegie Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 12, and rose en masse to offer its hearty welcome to 
Madame Lilli Lehmann, thus in a song-recital once more 
appearing to inspire and delight us with the unique pow- 
ers of absolute genius and cultivation. As the great ar- 
tist came forward with that calm and noble dignity which 
has always seemed to place her apart from ordinary mor- 
tals—her presence being so majestic, and her fine coun 
tenance lighted up with the lofty purpose of her art 
—the enthusiasm could not be controlled, and Madame 
Lehmann stood there by the piano while thunders of ap- 
plause rolled from all corners of the building. She was 
evidently overcome, and her colleague, Professor Rein 
hold Hermann, who presided at the piano, gave her a few 
seconds in which to recover herself before playing the 
prelude to her opening song. ‘‘ Die Engel,” one of the 
group by Wagner placed at the beginning of the pro- 
gramme, ‘‘Im Treibhaus,” and ‘‘ Triume”—recalling so 
vividly Madame Lebmann’s wonderful interpretation of 
Isolde—were perhaps the most interesting of this series ; 
and ‘‘Schmerzen” afforded an opportunity in which to 
listen to those marvellous tones, full, rich, and of sus 
tained power, demonstrating that the artist’s voice was in 
no sense impaired. 

Three of Franz’s songs—‘‘ For Somebody,” ‘‘ Why beats 
my Heart so Loud?” and “ This and That ’—were deliv- 
ered in English; but two other Lieder by the same com- 
poser—‘'Im Herbst” and ‘‘ Rosmarin” —demanded the 
use of the original German text. 


In ‘“‘Im Herbst” Madame Lehmann wrung the hearts 
of her hearers, rising to a height which has never been 
surpassed. The final wail of agony, broken by a sob, cre- 
ated a dramatic effect, and was a phenomenal expression 
of suffering in that beauty of tone was maintained 
throughout. It did not seem just to insist on Madame 
Lelimann’s repeating the song, and the climax had been 
reached with so much the air of its having proven the in- 
spiration of a mood that one almost dreaded to risk a sec- 
ond hearing; but the audience could not be stilled, and on 
repetition the pathetic stirring final again drew the tears 
to all eyes. 

Schubert’s ‘‘Du bist die Ruhe,” the ‘‘ Erlkénig,” and 
**Alinde” were the remaining songs, and in the ‘ Erl- 
kénig” the mysterious voice, the tones of the suffering 
child, and those of the father were declaimed with such 
consummate knowledge of values and of dramatic cli- 
maxes that it was small wonder the people called Hoch! 
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crowded about the piano in order to be placed under the 
direct influence of the singer, and had to be at last dis- 
missed by an encore—given in lighter vein—of the always 
popular song, Schubert’s “ Rdslein auf der Haide.” 

A song recital in so large a ball as that of the Carnegie 
building would have proved a fatal experiment for most 
artists. Madame Lehmann (assisted by Professor Her- 
mann, whose perfect accompaniments are always in abso- 
lute harmony with the great singer’s vocal performances) 
has made these recitals a feature of her art-work during 
the past years, and has been recognized throughout Ger- 
many as the greatest interpreter of Lieder. 


OUR PARIS 
LET TER 


UITE an odd thing negganes the other day at the 

door of the Chamber of Deputies. A peasant in a 
blue blouse, bearing a big basket on one arm, was de- 
termined to enter,in spite of the ushers. ‘‘ But when I 
tell you that I want to see the State!” he cried, remon- 
stratively, when they put him out. 

Poor man! The State is everything in France. People 
demand a peasant’s money, and when he asks why, they 
say, ‘‘It is for the State.” And yet, when one of these 
peasants, on going for a visit to the capital, conceived the 
idea of calling on the State and offering it the delicate 
attention of a goose from his farm, people laughed in his 
face! 

The newspapers picked this story up, and wrote all 
kinds of witty things about it,as they alwaysdo. The 
most amusing of all was an article by Arséne Alexandre, 
called ‘‘ The Thirty-six Professions of the State,” and I 
got so much out of it that Iam going to write it over to 
you. One is always hearing in Frans, “The State has 
bought this,” “‘The State is doing that”; but it is hard 
for a foreigner to get anything but a most nebulous idea 
of this all-powerful personage and his prerogatives. 

For that matter, it is hard for the French themselves 
according to Arséne Alexandre: ‘‘ When an all-powerfu 
king said, ‘The State, it is I!’ we had the resource of 
representing the State to ourselves in the person of a tall 
and luxurious gentleman, with a beautiful aquiline nose, a 
globe of the world in one hand and a sceptre in the other. 
This was always a security. But now he is without 
form. It isa shadow behind a grating; it isa prison door 
ora man with a decoration. We can suppose the State a 
calf with many heads, a Hindoo idol concealed in the 
depths of an obscure temple, or a mighty monster roaring 
In a cavern 

Sut, at any rate, even if we do know nothing at all 
about the nature and form of this personage, if we are no 
more advanced than the peasant making his ty to the 
temple where he supposed the great beast was lying, at 
least we know something of his occupations and his apti- 
tudes.’ 














After having read as much as this of Alexandre, if you 
are anything like me, you are consumed with curiosit 
about his Majesty ?Htat. So much for the Frenc 
habit of personifying things. The State becomes as real 
as the Emperor of Russia or the little King of Spain. We 
read of his tastes and habits with as much interest. 

‘The State is extremely well known as a dealer in 
matches,” begins Alexandre; and in parenthesis let me 
remark that personally my acquaintance with him has 
been principally in that capacity. ‘‘ He sells them dearer 
than anybody else,” Alexandre goes on, ‘‘ but one knows 
that they are never going to light, and that gives us a sub- 
ject of gayety in France that we should be desolated to 
be deprived of.” (This consoling thought shall sustain 
me for the future in the dark hours of the night when, all 
my smuggled English matches being gone, I am forced 
to resort to the natives; for the State is an autocrat, and 
allows no competition in his lines of business. One can 
keep on striking till morning without getting a light; 
but that shall hereafter be a source of gayety to me.) 

* You mustn’t judge the State by the quality of his 
matches,” Alexandre says, reassuringly. ‘‘If you knew 
how clever he was in all the rest of his professions! He 
is a theatrical manager, and has four theatres at his com- 
mand—two for music and two for literature. But as 
these cost him very dear, and, besides the decorations and 
the performers, he cannot pay for the luxury of bringing 
out new works, all these are given at Brussels. 


** But don’t go and judge the State by the quality of his 
matches or the newness of his répertoire! ff you knew 
how clever be was in every other industry! He is a 
tobacco merchant. His tobacco is real tobacco, like that 
of the other merchants, only it is very dear. It is sold 
in Belgium, under the name of Belgium tobacco, for half- 
price. But, grand Dieu! don't go and condemn the State 
because he directs his theatres in a very mediocre way, 
sells his tobacco too dear, and makes such innocent 
matches. He has so many other strings to his bow. 

‘The State is an architect. Ab, here nobody can give 
him lessons! In order to be very sure not to lay himself 
open to crilicism, he never puts up anything but beautiful 
Renaissance edifices with Greek fronts and Louis XIV. 
ornaments, These are models, one would say, that have 
made their apprenticeship! Sometimes he forgets the 
staircase or the windows (just go into one of the French 
public buildings!), but one can’t be expected to think of 
everything. When he builds a hospital, he draws up the 
plans according to the system of a continuous draught, 
that sweeps off the patients in the twinkling of an eye; 
but then it leaves so much place for new ones. 


** But don't, I beg of you, stop and listen to the criticisms 
that one might be inclined to make of his architecture. 
Judge him rather by his other professions, where he is 
without rival. He is certain, for instance, that nowhere 
else in the universe do they make such expensive porce- 
lain as in his factory at Sévres, for a single soup-plate 
costs the State—and us too, for that matter—fifty francs. 
In revenge, Sévres has not its equal in the harshness of 
its blues, the dazzle of its gold, and its blinding en- 
amel. You have to put on skates to eat off of Sévres. 
For that matter, nobody ever really does eat off of it. 
And the ugliest piecesthat is to say, the most important 
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—never stay in France, which is a consolation. They are 
all offered to foreign sovereigns. 

** Yes, but the State also makes tapestries. These cost 
twenty-five thousand francs a metre, only you must re- 
member that they imitate paintings which are much 
cheaper, but which are also much more beautiful. And 
a thing which is not an imitation of another thing has no 
value with us. But if the tapestries of the State cost 
dear, they are so beautiful—when they are rolled up! 

** But don’t talk to me of matches and porcelains, for 
the State has so many other professions. He is a printer. 
He prints magnificently works that nobody ever reads, be- 
cause they can interest nobody but the author. And not 
always him! But grocers who are tax-payers and electors 
can with pride deliver their pepper in cornucopias made 
from printed sheets of paper that have come out of the 
national printing- presses. 


“ The State in his idle moments is an organizer of fétes 
and funerals. Neither his fétes nor his funerals are pre- 
cisely economical; but never mind—he catches up on his 
matches, his tobacco, and his porcelains. 

‘** He is a colonizer, and in his colonies, instead of culti- 
vating cotton, cocoa, rubber, and precious woods, he cul- 
tivates functionaries. That, for instance, is one of the 
State’s thirty-six professions that he does the best. No- 
where else can functionaries be said to be cultivated so 
well. The State has still a great many other professions. 
If you knew how successful he was at them! Don’t stop 
at his matches, his tobacco, his porcelain, his tapestry, 
his publishing-house, his theatres, his colonies, his pic- 
tures and objects of art. He is a judge of literature, and 
when he recompenses a work one may be perfectly sure 
that it will never be heard of again once it has been recom- 
pensed. 

** And he is a schoolmaster! He constructs Babylonian 
Sorbonnes, gigantic colleges, sky-scraping lycées. And 
in these Sorbonnes and these lycées they make bachelors 
of arts who are absolutely incapable of earning their bread 
after they get through with what they have learned. In 
short, in France we are fast getting to a point where we 
can’t blow our nose without the authorization of the 
State, where we can only admire what the State patron- 
izes, and can only turn ourselves imploring towards the 
bureaux of State, instead of serving ourselves of our own 
head and arms. 

“Oh, if we would only learn to do without him, to de- 
pend on ourselves! He would soon come to be what he 
ought to be, and that alone—a simple gendarme, a good 
gendarme, and not a pretentious spoiler of all occupa- 
tions, even those that he doesn’t do!” 

As I said before, we who live in a sister republic may 
get much to think of out of this little witticism of Alex- 
andre’s; and even if we get nothing more, 1 am sure we 
could say that we had had given us “a subject of gayety 
that we should have been desolated to be deprived of.” 

KATHARINE De Forest. 
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OPERA TOILETTES. 


Te opera season in New York this winter has been 

more than ordinarily brilliant as regards the gowns 
worn and the jewels displayed. Many of the largest and 
most brilliant of the private balls have been given on 
opera nights, and the women have made a point of going 
first to the opera, and, in consequence, have worn more 
elaborate costumes. The background of the boxes at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house is particularly well adapted to 
throw out in bo!d relief delicate colors and rich materials, 
while the present style of hair-dressing and the number of 
jewels worn on many occasions have added greatly to the 
brillianey of the house. In the boxes full ball dress has 
been the rule, and even in the orchestra stalls there have 
been many low-cut gowns, while the management has much 
to congratulate itself for in the absence of big hats; and 
while bonnets, of course, have been seen, they have been 
minute and ethereal enough to come well under the head- 
dress limit. 

Many of the costumes worn have been veritable works 
of art. The night of Mrs, Astor's ball there were per- 
haps more stunning gowns than on any other evening; it 
may have been because so many light colors were to be 
seen, for the dark velvets were in the minority. Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor wore a gown of pale pink satin of the 
richest texture. The waist, while fitting tightly, was laid 
in folds which were held down apparently by numberless 
diamond ornaments, and the small sleeves were of satin 
and chiffon, on which glittered diamonds. Mrs. Astor on 
this occasion wore her crown of diamonds, which is set in 
spray effect. In the same box that evening was Miss 
Blight in a gown of amethyst satin, most severely plain 
in general effect, with folds draped across the body, and 
odd little sleeves of tulle of the exact shade of the satin, 
which were put just back of the shoulder, and looked 
like wings. Jewelled straps over the shoulders, and an 
aigrette, or, rather, marabout feather, in the hair, fastened 
with a diamond clasp, were the ornaments. 

Another gown that evening, worn by Mrs. Burden, 
was of heavy cream - white satin. This also was quite 
plain, but the front of the skirt was embroidered with 
seed-pearls and rhinestones. Odd caps of satin fell back 
from the shoulder, lined with pale blue velvet, and on one 
shoulder was a spray of pink roses. Mrs. Bradley Mar- 
tin’s gown of white satin was also heavily embroidered, 
and on the waist several superb diamond ornaments quite 
eclipsed all other trimmings, as did her tiara of diamonds 
eclipse most other jewels that were worn that evening. 

In sharp contrast to the white and light tinted gowns 
was one of dark red velvet with a real picture effect of 
color through it. This was made also guite plain and 
severe, somewhat in princesse style, and with tiny little 
puffs of velvet for sleeves; but the diamonds worn with 
it, including an Empire crown, did away entirely with 
the slightest idea of simplicity. The first effect of seeing 
so many diamond crowns is that they are all alike, but it 
does not take long to discover that there is a great deal 
of difference between them, both in shape and setting. 
There are tiaras, coronets, and crowns, all of which are 
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classed under the head of crowns; but with the present 
style of hair-dressing each and all can be arranged to be 
becoming, and diamonds are certainly extremely effective 
with ball gowns—for which they should be kept, it might 
be stated, as certainly they are wofully out of place when 
worn with anything else. 


BLACK GOWNS. 


While the light colored and white gowns stand out from 
all the others, there are many exquisite black toilettes to be 
seen at the opera; for there are a great many women who 
wear black almost altogether, and who also do not care to 
take the most prominent seats in the front of the box. 
Evidently the dressmakers have racked their brains to 
some avail to devise black costumes this season, so varied 
are they in style. In black velvet, trimmed only with 
straps of natural roses across the shoulders, was a superb 
gown the other evening which had but one diamond or- 
nament—an immense sunburst directly in front of the 
waist. The woman who wore this gown had her hair 
arranged in most severely simple style, without any wave 
or curl, and even without any ornaments, but she attract- 
ed a great deal of attention, for every line of her costume 
was so perfect in detail. 

Black net has come tremendously in vogue again, and 
while in itself it is not the richest material, it is so elabo- 
rately trimmed, and the waists are made in such a manner 
as to render it quite possible even for an opera box. One 
of these gowns worn the other evening had the entire skirt 
of black satin covered with an over-dress of soft Brussels 
net, which was a mass of tiny ruffles of black satin ribbon. 
The waist of the black net, laid in folds, had a cross-bodice 
of black satin ribbon, below which was a line of shaded 
green velvet, which formed the entire back of the waist, 
and was drawn in at the belt with a wide buckle of rhine- 
stones. Around the shoulders was a narrow bertha of 
spangled net, and over one shoulder a spray of white roses, 
with quantities of green leaves. 

Quite irrelevant perhaps to this subject is the fact that 
black taffeta silks are coming into fashion again for even- 
ing wear, and a very smart model has the entire skirt 
covered with bands of graduated black velvet ribbon. 


IN THE ORCHESTRA STALLS, 


In the orchestra stalls there are always many striking 
costumes to be seen, which, while not so elaborate as those 
worn in the boxes, are every bit as handsome. An ex- 
tremely pretty one the other evening was a flowered bro- 
cade, white, with large cerise flowers. The waist was 
made in somewhat short- waisted effect, and trimmed 
with a wide bertha of antique lace, which was caught up 
at the sleeves and just in front with rosettes of cerise 
velvet, and in the hair was worn one long white ostrich 
plume tied by a bias velvet bow. The cerise and white 
were a effective, and while the gown was simple, it was 
immensely smart. Another gown was of black and white 
brocade, with the waist of white moiré covered with black 
chiffon, over which were laid straps of jet which were 
made exactly the same length as the chiffon, and with it 
were turned over at the belt to give the effect of a blouse. 
A straight piece of duchesse lace, put on plain without any 
fulness, was across the front and back of the shoulders. 
This waist was noticeable among any number of other 
black ones. 

In black net a very smart bodice had trimmings of 
cerise satin sash ribbon, which were wound about the 
figure diagonally, the ends fastened at the left side of 
the belt with a cone rhinestone or diamond buckle ; the 
sleeves were of the net, arranged in balloons, with narrow 
straps of satin ribbon put on diagonally. Of course this 
waist was a trifle conspicuous, but some artist’s bands had 
been at work in the construction, and it was by no means 
so garish as it sounds in the description. 

In pale gray moiré poplin a high waist was immense- 
ly smart; the back, cut in one piece, fitted to perfection. 

‘he front was a mass of white lace and yellow chiffon, 
with bolero of yellow velvet braided in white, while a 
pointed bodice of folds of yellow satin, high in the back, 
and extending to a point in the front of the waist, was 
most becomingly draped to the figure; the sleeves, ab- 
solutely tight-fitting, were of the gray moiré, with three 
ruffles, one over the other, and finished only with a hem. 

In yellow and white brocade a smart waist was trimmed 
with narrow satin ribbon put on around the shoulders in 
a sort of quilling. The sleeves were ruffles of white satin 
ribbon, regular sash width, and the whole waist was ex- 
ceedingly stiff; and yet it was not unbecoming to the 
young girl who wore it, but it was markedly odd, and was 
a trifle conspicuous. In the hair was worn a very large 
butterfly, made of gold and tinsel, which was perched 
at the left side of an elaborate coiffure. Strange to say, 
the girl who wore the gown was a decided blonde, and 
the gold and yellow were in most artistic accord with her 
fair skin and naturally golden hair. 


OPERA BONNETS. 


Just where the line between the head-dress and the bon- 
net is drawn takes a keen eye to discern, but undoubted- 
ly the latter does cover a little more of the head. Spangled 
wings with an aigrette, and small caplike Dutch bonnets 
studded with rhinestones, and with one nodding plume 
rising from a soft cockade of white lace, are included in 
bonnets, but the ornaments of tulle which have a fea- 
ther are only a trifle smaller, Pale blue, pale pink, black, 
and white, all are used, while in the different shades of 
velvet there are curiously tied bows which quite cover 
the bonnet frame, are very becoming, and, best of all, do 
not interfere with the range of vision of the person in the 
seat behind, which an aigrette or feather sometimes does. 
When the bonnets are worn broad they must fit closely to 
the head to be in style this winter, and the hair generally 
extends beyond them. When the sharp, hard lines of vel- 
vet or jet are unbecoming, a ruche of tulle or lace is per- 
missible, and will often work wonders in the effect. 

The little Normandy bonnets are among the new de- 
signs. They were shown early in the winter, but did not 
mect with much favor. Lately they have been revived, 
with some needed modifications. 

With a high waist any of these little bonnets is con- 
sidered suitable for the opera in the orchestra stalls, but 
this year it is a fad, and a most sensible one, to arrange the 
hair well and not wear any bonnet, and certainly it adds 
greatly to the brilliant effect of the house, having the wo- 
men with uncovered heads and in demi-toilette when not 
in full ball dress. 
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RECEPTION AND EVENING GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 69. 


PINK brocade evening gown has a pretty and youthful corsage, made 
i with a deep girdle of pink satin, which is high in the under-arm seams 
and tapers down at front and back. The back is gathered in under the belt, 
the front droops over it slightly, and opens all the way down, enclosing crossed 
draperies of chiffon and a small plastron composed of chiffon folds between 
rows of gold-threaded lace. The draperies continue over the shoulders, caught 
there with jewelled buckles and heading lace epaulettes and a jabot. The 
sleeves have a lace band below the puff. 

A young lady’s afternoon gown is of pale tan double cashmere, with a belt and 
collar of heliotrope velvet. A white chiffon vest is in the front, shirred in 
puffs at the top, and framed ina lace jabot. The bodice of a ciel-blue crépe de 
Chine evening gown is shirred in melon puffs, and trimmed with pearl bead 
bands and fringe 

Light blue embroidered mousseline de soie is the material of a gown the 
skirt of which is hung loosely on a taffeta foundation skirt, while the pointed 
waist is of taffeta covered with embroidery. A drapery of turquoise mirror 
velvet is caught together with a strass buckle on the front, and is carried in 
slender folds to a point in the back. The sleeves are velvet double bows. 

A short-trained white satin gown has veins of silver embroidery down the 
front of the skirt, and several ruffles of chiffon at the foot. The pointed em- 
broidered waist is draped with chiffon about the décolletage, and has butter- 
tly sleeves with a lace frill 


WOMEN’S CLUBS 


\W OMEN'S clubs have to-day a very conspicuous place in our civilization. 

It is the era of the club and the club idea, and although they may not be 
is much a feature of her existence as are the similar organizations to which her 
brother, father, or husband belongs, what woman who is prominent in any kind 
of social or professional life but has 
a membership in one or more social 
orders which have been organized 
and are run entirely by those of her 
own sex; while for a woman who 
leads a quiet life in the country or 
a small town, could a more whole- 
some interest be given than a con- 
nection with some outside society 
like the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, Colonial Dames, and others of 
the kind, or a local club which has 
some good object? 

A club interest creates an outside 
influence, while it does not interfere 
with a woman’s home and family 
duties. The club gatherings are the 
easiest, pleasantest meeting-grounds 
in which to hear open discussion and 
indulge in free exchange of ideas 
and opinions, and such intercourse 
with other women helps her to broad 
and unbiassed standards, to be char 
Frio. 2—BACK OF EVENING GOWN, FIG. 1. _ itable in her attitude towards people 
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and things, and fits her to do whatever work she has to do in the world 
from a healthy mental and moral stand-point. 

In London, the modern centre of club life, women’s clubs have a fairly 
important place, especially those which have been started and are carried 
on by the literary and professional classes. Under the patronage of ladies 
of rank and high social standing, these institutions are delightful and 
useful bodies. The houses or rooms belonging to them are situated in 
the best parts of the city; their membership is exclusive, and admittance 
into them is eagerly sought. 

Of all these clubs the one of which Lady Jeune was for a time presi- 
dent is the largest, although no woman is allowed to enroll herself on 
the membership list unti] one or more of her writings have been publish- 
ed and she can so prove herself to be a literary woman. The rooms of 
this club are in the business part of the city, in a business building, and 
there, on a regular reception-day, one is apt to meet many of the literary 
and artistic people of the town, and many personages of social note as 
well. On these afternoons men and women, by the invitation of mem- 
bers, mingle together within the club precincts, and together partake of 
its hospitality; and on any afternoon, especially in the season, one is 
sure to find some masculine visitors among the small groups in the re- 
ception-rooms, where the members of the club entertain their friends at 
the inevitable English tea hour. 

Another smaller woman's club, just off Piccadilly, is famous for its 
pleasant literary clientéle and the earnest and good work done by its 
members. This organization commands the whole of a moderate-sized 
house, where any woman who, because of necessity or preference, leads 
an independent life, may, if she isa member, be securely sheltered, delight- 
fully lodged, and served to very good fare, for a sum so moderate that it 
does not tax the resources of an ordinarily successful working-woman. 
Here, besides the bed and dining rooms, are studies, libraries, reception 
and sitting rooms, all pleasantly arranged for the comfort and conven- 
ience of the club’s inmates, and in going the rounds of the house a vis- 
itor is sensible of the working atmosphere everywhere; she is cautioned 
by her hostess, a member, not to make any noise, speak loudly, or in any 
way disturb or interrupt those who are busy writing and reading. Down- 
stairs, on the first floor, in a small reception-room, daiutily fitted up and 
opening from the street, apart from the rest of the house and the work- 
ers, a member may entertain her friends of either sex any afternoon at 
tea, and most merrily and happily may an hour or two be here whiled 
away, the only restriction imposed on hostess or guest being the one Jaw, 
that above this floor no masculine foot shall tread. 

Turning from the women’s clubs of London to those of our own coun 
try, we have only to take up the daily papers or the annals of any town 
or city North or South, East or West, to be made aware of the women’s 
clubs everywhere, of the good work they are doing, their rapid increase, 
and the large membership lists. 

In New York, our representative city, so many of these organizations 
are there that it would be almost impossible even to enumerate them. 
Among the most popular is the Barnard, which women carry on jointly 
with men very successfully and delightfully. The club rooms are situated 
in the top of one of the finest buildings in the city, with windows fur- 
nishing a wonderful view of New York, the rivers and hills beyond, and 
the neighboring suburbs, and in the embrasure of one of these windows, 
on almost any afternoon, some of the members of the club are to be 


found partaking of tea or light refreshment with fellow-members or 
Pio. 1.—PINK BROCADE EVENING GOWN.—(Sre Fic. 2.) invited guests. 
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On the regular reception days, when 
the Barnard holds a meeting, or when 
its members gather to show hospitality 
to a notable foreigner or other distin 
guished person, the rooms are sure to be 
filled with a very pleasant assemblage 
chosen from our best society—men and 
women of literary, artistic, and other 
callings, as well as those well known in 
social life. Pleasant little or big lunch 
eons, dinners, or other entertainments 
may be given in a private room to a s 
lected number of friends by a member 
at any time; and the feature peculiar to 
this organization, that a membership in 
it may include a husband and wife, a 
brother and sister, lends it a distinctive 
character Its list of officers shows the 
names of both women and men; its va 
rious boards are chosen from members 
of both sexes, so it is not, of course, ex 
clusively a woman’s undertaking; but 
the majority of its members are women, 
and it is much more used by them than 
by its male constituents, although there 
is always a very fair showing of the lat 
ter at any club meeting or entertain 
ment. 

Among the clubs of the metropolis 
belonging exclusively to women, one of 
the most useful is the Town and Coun- 
try, to which the residents of both the 
city and suburbs belong—women who 
have their summer homes near town in 
the summer as well as the winter—as a 
place where they may leave their wraps 
and bundles when shopping, to get a quiet 
luncheon when down-town, for a night’s 
lodging if they come in from the coun 
try, to meet a friend and have a few 
minutes’ quiet talk, or, in fact, for any 
business or social purpose for which its 
central and pleasant location makes it 
especially adaptable. 

Clubs there are everywhere, for liter 
ary work, for aids to education, of polit 
ical interest, for social purposes pure and 
simple, clubs of every kind and descrip 
tion and for every sort of object, all 
started and most admirably carried on 
by women, but of them all the clubs 
which have high purpose are the most 
to be admired, and an organization like 
the Sorosis of New York, and other clubs 
of the same kind over the country which 
have taken their initiative from it, have 
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an influence which is widespread and so far reaching 
that the effects are almost incalculable. 

Besides the good work done by such clubs in the way 
of well-conducted discussion, information gained from 
clever papers on timely topics, which are written and 
read by the members, and the stimulus to thoughtful 
work it encourages, much social enjoyment is to be had, 
as in the Sorosis at the luncheons for the members, or the 
banquets, when one or more personages of note are enter- 
tained and make addresses, or at the regular club meet- 
ings. In this order of clubs might also be included such 
organizations as the working-girls’ clubs, King’s Daugh- 
ters, and others whose influence for good on the commu- 
nity cannot easily be estimated. Indeed, everywhere to- 
day more and more importance is attached to the work 
done by these institutions that are under the management 
of women, and more and more respect is given to them. 

Socially and from a purely selfish point of view, club 
life is a most delightful feature of a woman's life. On 
club ground all meet on an equal footing; there are none 
of the small observances of courtesy necessary which 
are inevitable between a hostess and her guests; every 
one is free to express an opinion on any subject, uncheck- 
ed by any fear of being considered too bold or incon- 
siderate of others; a woman is able to enjoy her club 
entertaining without feeling the burden of the entertain- 
ment’s success on her shoulders, as she would if it were 
given in her home; she is, perhaps, able to meet at her 
club famous people who in no other way would she be 
able to see; and, above all, she is, at her club, in an atmos- 
phere which is broader than the narrow limits of her home 
or even her social life; and here she stands absolutely on 
her merits as a woman, without any of the appurtenances 
of her position and wealth or power taken into consider- 
ation, which might be an influence iv her standing with 
the outside world. 

With the privileges, however, of membership in a club 
go certain obligations which every woman should be 
careful to observe. The formation and system of a wo- 
man's club is as carefully conceived and carried out as 
any man’sclub. Exactly according to Parliamentary rules 
is it started, and governed with no slipshod management. 
The president, secretary, treasurer, various boards on ad 
mission, finances, entertainment, etc., are formed accord 
ing torule. A woman who wishes to join such a corpor 
ation must be ready to conform to all its regulations and 
restrictions, however arbitrary and rigorous they may seem; 
she must be willing to wait patiently until her name is 
accepted with due formality on the roll of membership, 
and in all ways comply with the exigencies of her posi- 
tion as a club- woman. 
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EVENING GOWN. 


Such discipline has its good and useful side. The ne- 
cessity of being prompt in attendance when summoned to 
a club meeting, of being prepared to fulfil a position of 
responsibility she may be called on any time to occupy, 
and to wield gracefully her power over others, to be ex 
act in her management of the club dues and-fines, are all 
means of forming character. In all ways, therefore, al- 
though much may be said in derision against the woman 
of the future who will desert her home, forsake her fam 
ily and her domestic duties, for the sake of her interest in 
her club and to pass her time in her club-rooms, as far as 
women’s club life has gone now it has done and is doing 
nothing but good, and the effects of its influence on its 
members, and through them on the world in general, have 
been only for good. ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 








EVENING GOWNS.—{Sex Fras. 3 anp 4.] 


Fie. 1.—EMBROIDERED MOUSSELINE DE SOIE GOWN WITH 
VELVET BODICE DRAPERY. 


Fie. 2.—WHITE SATIN AND CHIFFON GOWN WITH SILVER 
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LOCHINVAR.* 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, Avutuor or “Tue Men or THE Moss Hacs,” ‘‘ THe Gray MAN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III 
THE BULL, THE CALF, AND THE KILLER. 


\ ‘TAT LOCHINVAR rode out of the city of Amers 

fort with anger fierce in his heart, and the Black 
Horseman riding pickaback behind him. He paid little 
attention to the three cutthroat-looking knaves who had 
been provided as his escort, till the outer port of the city 
gates had closed behind him, and the chill air of the out- 
lands, unwarmed by friendly civic supper fires, met him 
in the teeth. 

He had been played with, tricked, betrayed—so he told 
himself. Nevermore would he think of her, the trifler 
with hearts. She might go her own wilful gait for him. 
But there was one thing—nevermore would Wat Gordon 
trust any woman born of woman, never speak a word of 
love to one of the breed again. On this he was resolved 
like steel. For him henceforth the stern elation of com- 
bat, the clatter of harness, the joy of the headlong charge, 
when point to point, eye to eye, he could meet his man, 
when neither feared to die—nor yet feared) aught save to 
yield or to crave afavor. From that day forth his sword 
should be his love, his regiment his married wife, his 
cause and King his family, while his faithful charger, 
nuzzling against his breast, should bestow on him the 
only passionate caresses he should ever know, until on 
some stricken field it should be his fate to fill a good sol 
dier’s grave 

Walter Gordon almost wept to think of his wrongs, 
and death seemed a swect thing to him beside the fickle 
favors of any woman. He bethought him of his cousin 
Will with something like a pitying smile 

‘* Poor fool!” he said to himself. “ He is married. He 
thinks himself happy. How much better is it to live for 
glory! 

But even as he battered himself into a conviction of 
these things, he began to wonder how long his present 
adventure would take him. Would he be back in time 
on the morrow to hear a light foot on the stairs in Zaand- 
poort Street as she came from her sleeping-room, fresh as 
though God had made her all anew that morning. 

For this is the quality of the wisdom of man—that 
thinking upon a maid ofttimes makes it vain, especially if 
the man be very brave or very wise, and the maid very 
fair. Graduaily, however, the clatter of the hoofs behind 
Lochinvar forced itself upon his hearing, and he remem 
bered that he was not alone. 

He turned to his followers, and curbing his horse a lit- 
tle, waited for them to come up. They ranged themselves 
two on one side of him and one on the other. Locffinvar 
eyed them with surprising disfavor 

You are surely the scourings of the camp,” he said, 
brusquely. For it was too little his habit to beat about 
the bush. ‘*‘ What may you have been doing with your 
selves? You could not all have been made so ugly as 
that. After all, God is a good God, and kind to the evil 
and to the good.” 

The fellow on Lochinvar’s left was a great red-faced 
man with an immense scar, where, as it appeared, one side 
of his face had been cut away wellnigh to the cheek-bone— 
a wound which had healed unevenly, and now remained of 
a deep plum-color 

‘* What is your name?” said Lochinvar to this man. 

‘‘Tam called Haxo the Bull,” he answered, “and I am 
of the retinue of my Lord of Barra.” 

And how came you by your English?” asked Loch- 
invar 

‘My mother said that my father was of that nation,” 
answered the man, readily enough. 

‘*To conclude,” continued Wat, who wanted no further 
conference with such knaves, ‘‘ what might be your dis- 
tinguished rank in the service of my Lord of Barra?” 

I am camp butcher,” said the man, laying his hand on 
a long keen knife which swung from his belt on the oppo- 
site side from his sword, 

‘* And these other two gentlemen, your honorable com- 
panions?” queried Wat, indicating them over his shoulder 
with a contemptuous thumb 

The hulking fellow of the rear made a gesture with his 
shoulders which said, as plain as might be: ‘* They are of 
age. Ask themselves.” 

But the nearer of the two did not wait to be asked. He 
was a hairless, flaccid-faced rogue of a pasty complexion, 
and even uglier than the plum-colored Bull in his intact 
and virgin hideousness. 

‘I, for my part, am called Haxo’s Calf!’ he said 

And thinking this an excellent jest, he showed a row of 
teeth like those of a hungry dog wher he grasps a bone 
from a comrade not his equal in the fray. 

* And a fit calf for such a sire,” quoth Lochinvar, look 
ing from one to the other. 

‘He is my apprentice—not my son, praise the Virgin 
and all the saints!" said Haxo, behing at the Calf quite as 
scornfully as Wat himself. 

Lochinvar transferred his attention to the third. He 
wore a small round cap on the top of his head, and his 
narrow and meagre forehead ran back, shining and polished, 
to the nape of his neck. His lack-lustre eyes were set 
curiously at different angles in his head. He had thin 
lips, which parted over black gaping teeth, and his nose 
was broken, as with a blow of a hammer. 

‘* And is this gentleman also of Monsieur Haxo’s gallant 
company and in the suite of his excellency the Ear! of 
Barra?” 

Haxo nodled his head with some appreciation of Wat's 
penetration, 

He is indeed,” he said; ‘* he is my chief slaughterman, 
and a prince at his business.” 

* He is called ‘ the Killer!” interjected the Calf, smack 
ing his lips with unction. ‘It is a good name for him.” 

Wat Gordon turned his horse about with great and un- 
disguised disgust. To be sent on a dangerous mission 
with three such rascals told him the worth that his em- 
ployers set upon his life. But if he had chanced at that 
moment to turn him about, the evil smile of triumph 
which passed over the faces of his companions might have 
told him still more 

The small cavalcade went clattering through the dusky 
coolness of night, across many small wooden bridges, over 
multitudinous canals. It passed through villages in which 
the inhabitants were already snoring behind their green 
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blinds the unanimous snore of the rustic just—though as 
yet it was little past nine of the clock on the great kirk 
tower of Amersfort, and in the streets and in the camp 
every one was at the height of merriment and enjoyment. 

Wafts of balmy country scents blew across the by- 
ways, and through the limpid gray coolness, when the 
young leaves brushed his face, Wat could see that he was 
passing countless squares of bloom. Miles of hyacinth, 
crocus, and narcissus gardens stretched away on either 
hand beyond the low, carefully cut Dutch hedges. Haxo 
the Bull rode first, showing them the way to the inn of 
Brederode, and now and then he would cry a word over 
his shoulder—either to his ill-favored retinue, or to an 
unseen watcher at some lonely cross-road. 

Wat followed sullenly and fiercely, without caring much 
about the direction in which he was being taken. His 
mind was busy going carefully over all the points of his 
interview with Kate, and very soon he began to accuse 
himself of rude stupidity. 

“I fear she will never look kindly on me again,” he 
said aloud, ‘‘ This time I have certainly offended her for- 
ever 

And the thought troubled him more than all the traitor- 
ous Barras and ill-conditioned Haxos in the world. 

A breath of perfume blew across the way from a field 
of dark purple bloom, and with an overpowering rush 
there came back to him the scent of Kate’s hair as he had 
bent over her by the window. He let the reins fall on his 
horse’s neck, and almost cried aloud in agony at the 
thought of losing her. 

‘‘And shall I never see her more,” he said; ‘‘ never 
watch the responsive blood spring redly to her cheek; 
never see the anger flash proudly in her eye; never (were 
it but for once) touch the sweet tangle of her hair?” 

Wat's lovelorn melancholy might have driven him to 
further utterance, had he not been conscious of a slight 
click behind him, which certainly did not come from the 
hoofs of the horses. He turned, and caught Haxo’s Calf 
with a pistol in his right hand, and the Killer with his 
long butcher's knife bare and uplifted. Haxo himself 
was riding unconcernedly on in front. Wat quickened 
the pace of his horse and rode alongside the Bull. 

“Sir Butcher,” he said, calmly, ‘do your men behind 
there wish to have their weapons ready in case of meeting 
the enemy, or do they perchance desire to flesh them in 
my back? It may seem a trifling matter to trouble you 
with, and of no great consequence; nevertheless, I should 
somewhat like to ascertain their intentions,” 

Haxo glanced behind him. The Calf and the Killer 
were closing in upon Wat. 

** Varlets,” cried Haxo, in a terrible voice, ‘‘ put your 
weapons in-your belts, and ride wide apart and far behind, 
or I will send you both quick to hell!” 

The men fell asunder at the words, and for a mile or two 
only the sound of the horses’ feet pounding the hard- 
paven road came to Wat's ears. But he did not again re- 
turn to the dream of Kate, her beauty and her hard-heart- 
edness, which had so nearly led to his destruction. Yet, 
whatever he said or did he remained conscious of his love, 
for her, and the desire of getting back to Amersfort in 
order to see her sharpened every faculty and kept every 
sense On the alert. 

More than once during the night Haxo endeavored to 
enter into conversation; but Wat, indignant at the coward- 
ly attempt on his life (for so he was bound to consider it), 
waved him peremptorily aside. 

“Do your duty without words,” he said; “‘ lead on di- 
rectly to the inn of Brederode.” 

It was long past the gloaming, and wearing nigh to the 
water-shed of the night, ere the perfectly flat country of 
marsh and polder, through which they had been riding, 
gave place to a district in which the undulations of the 
surface were distinctly felt beneath the horses’ feet. Here 
also the hard-baked dusty roads gave place to softer and 
looser sand tracks, on which the iron-shod hoofs made no 
sound. They were fast approaching that broad belt of 
dunes which shuts the rich flower-covered nurseries of 
Haarlem from the barren heathy wastes along the borders 
of the Northern Sea. 

On their right they left the dark walls of the castle of 
Brederode and pursued their way to the very edge of the 
lofty dunes, which at this point are every year advancing 
upon the cultivated fields. Presently they came to a 
white building surrounded with dark hedges, which in the 
coolness of the night sent out a pleasant odor of young 
beech leaves. The court-yard was silent, the windows 
black. Nota ray of light was visible any where. 

Walter Gordon rode directly up to the door. He felt 
with his hand that it stood open to the wall and that a 
dark passage yawned before him. Instinctively he drew 
back a little way to decide what he should do. With an 
unknown house before him and a cutthroat crew behind, 
he judged that he would be wiser to proceed with extreme 
caution, 

**Keep wide from me, at your peril!” he cried to his 
rascal company. The three horses backed simultaneously, 
and Haxo, his Calf, and his Killer waited in an irregular 
semicircle while Wat took out of his pocket a tinder-box 
and from his holster a candle. There was not a breath of 
air, and when Lochinvar lighted the taper the flame mount- 
ed steadily upwards, so that he had no need even to shelter 
it with his hand while the flame went down and slowly 
came again, as all candles do when ihey are first lighted. 

Wat glanced up at the sign of the Black Bull’s head 
which was set in nude caricature over the door of the inn. 
He thought grimly of the significance of that emblem in 
his own country, and of the many good men and true who 
had dined with the Black Bull’s head on the table—and 
thereafter dined no more. And he, Wat Gordon of Lochin- 
var, had brought the Bull with him, with the Bull-Calf 
and the Killer to keep him company to the Black Bull of 
Brederode. He took it as an omen, and gritted his teeth 
to think what an arrant gull he had been. 

“I shall never see my love more!” he said, under his 
breath. ‘‘ Never mind, Wat Gordon, lad; if die you must, 
there are some now alive who will be in a similar plight 
first ere you turn up your toes. And, at all events, I am 
glad that I kissed her.” 

He drew his sword. 

“Stand still where you are!” he cried to Haxo. 
vance an inch at your peril till I give the word.” 

He dismounted and looped his horse’s rein to the iron 
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hook at the cheek of the inn door. Then he gripped his 
sword tighter, said a prayer, which ended somewhat un- 
orthodoxly with: “I wish I had that glove which I threw 
into the canal. For, after all, she gave itto me. Also, her 
lips pout adorably when she is angered.” 

And this seemed strange enough information to give the 
Deity. But without doubt it carried further than many 
an empty Credo. For he who made love does not, like 
Jove, laugh at lovers. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DUEL AT THE INN OF BREDERODE. 


So thinking with all his might of the adorable pout of 
his lady’s lips, that right loyal lover Walter Gordon strode, 
not without fear, but all the braver for mastering it, into 
the dark passage, which stretched straight before him, 
gloomy as a sea cave at midnight. Doors still blacker 
yawned on either side of him like the mouths of hugt 
cannon. He held his candle aloft and paused a moment 
at each, striving to penetrate the silence-that reigned 
within. But the faint circle of illumination hardly passed 
beyond the threshold, Wat only heard the rats scuttle 
and the mice cheep in the oaken wainscoting. 

It was with a feeling of chill water running icily down 
his back that he code ends black cavern, glancing warily 
over his shoulder lest he should catch the downward stroke 
of an arm in the doorway, or see the candle-light flash on 
the deadly blade of the Killer’s butcher-knife. 

It was nerve-shaking work. The sweat, chill as the 
clammy mist of the night, began to pour down Wat’s face, 
and his skin grew prickly all over, as though he had been 
stuck full of pins. 

Unless something happened, he felt that in another mo- 
ment he must shriek aloud. He stopped and listened. 
Somewhere near him he felt sure he could distinguish the 
sound of breathing. It was not the en | regular, to 
and-fro respiration of unconscious sleep. But rather the 
quicker and shorter breathing of one who has recently 
undergone severe exertion, and whose heart still runs fast 
ahead. 

Wat stood and listened. The sound came from half. 
way up the stairs, out of a room with a door which opened 
wider than the others, and which stood gaping black and 
ominous directly before him. Wat could hear the sound 
of feet behind him cautiously scuffling on the flags of the 
doorway, and by this sign he knew that his three ruffians 
were there waiting for him with their weapons in their 
hands. He was trapped, taken between the brutal dastard 
butchers behind him and the unknown breathers in the 
dark above him. 

Yet his very desperation brought a compensating calin 
ness. He pressed his arm against his side, where he, in an 
inner pocket, carried the papers which he had come to 
deliver. He undid the button of his cloak and let it fall 
to the ground to clear his sword-arm. Then bending for 
ward like a runner straining to obtain good pace at the 
start of a short race, he went up the stairs steadily and 
warily till he reached the door of the room. His candle 
was almost blown out with the quickness of his motion. It 
flickered low, and then caught again, as Wat stepped with- 
in, and made the point of his sword circle about him to 
clear himself a space against attack. 

Then he looked around him. He found himself in a 
wide low-ceilinged room with many small windows along 
the side. A curtain or arras hung at one end, and a table 
stood in front of it—a hall of rustic assembly, belike. At 
the far side of the table from him,and between its edge and 
the curtain, sat a tall thin man in a plain dark coat. He 
had red hair and a short red beard. His eyes were of a 
curious china blue, pale and cold. A pair of pistols and 
a drawn sword lay on the table before him. 

The man sat perfectly still, with his elbows on the table, 
and his chin on the hands which were joined beneath his 
beard. His eyes were alive, however, and surveyed Wat 
Gordon from head to foot. The effect of this scrutiny 
upon the man in the chair was somewhat surprising. 

He started half-way to his feet, and so disturbed the 
table behind which he sat that one of the pistols rolled off 
and fell underneath, so that the butt appeared on the side 
nearest Wat. At the noise the arras behind was disturbed, 
and Lochinvar felt that unseen eyes were watching and 
unseen ears listening behind its shelter. 

Wat on his side was not less astonished. 
first glance he knew the man at the table. 

** Jack—Jack Scarlett!” he stammered, half holding out 
his hand, as to a friend met unexpectedly in doubtful cir 
cumstances. The man nodded, without noticing the out 
stretched hand, and continued to look him over with the 
pale piercing eyes of blue. 

**Then you are not the officer of the Prince, appointed 
to receive my despatches?’ cried Wat, when words came 
back to him. 

The man whom Wat had called Jack Scarlett shook his 
head. 

** With another I might pretend it. But not with you, 
laird of Lochinvar. Now do I see that Barra plots deeper 
and yet simpler than I had given his Highland brains 
credit for. little knew that he whom I was to meet was 
Wat Gordon, mine ancient scholar and good ally!” 

“It pleases you to speak riddles with your tongue,” re 
plied Walter—‘' you that were wont to strike so strong and 
straight with the blade of steel. You that know me well, 
mine old master of the fence, I beseech you to speak plain- 
ly and riddle to me no more.” 

Scarlett never took his blue eyes off Lochinvar’s face as 

he spoke. 
“We are here, my Lord of Lochinvar, in the matter of 
a most serious conference,” he said; “ therefore do not 
stand there forwandered in the midst of the floor. Set 
your candle on a scouce and be seated.” 

Wat shook his head. 

‘There are too many perils behind me and before,” he 
replied. ‘‘ I must have light and room to guard my head 
ere I can sit or talk with you or any man, seeing that ay 
life is not my own so long as my commission is unful- 
filled.” 

Scarlett knocked three times loudly on the board in 
front of him. 

In a moment the arras stirred behind, and a man-at-arms 
appeared. He was clad in a pale blue uniform, unlike any 
that Wat had seen in the army of the States-General. 


For at the 
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‘Bring lights!” said Scarlett to him, in French. 

In a few minutes the room was fully illumined by the 
rays of half a dozen candles set in a pair of silver candle- 
sticks, each of them holding three lights. 

Then Scarlett pointed Wat to a chair. 

‘*Surely you will do me the honor to be seated now,” 
he said, courteously. 

Wat replied by picking up a cross stool of black oak 
and setting it down at the angle of the room, at the point 
most distant from the arras, and also from the door b 
which he had entered. Then he sat down upon it, still 
holding bis sword bare in his right hand, and made the 
point of it play with the toe of his buff leathern riding- 
boot while he waited for Scarlett to speak. 

The man at the table had never once removed his eyes 
from Lochinvar’s face. Then, in a quiet, steady, unhurried 
voice, he began to speak: 

** You have not forgotten, my Lord of Lochinvar—” 

At the repetition of the title Walter stirred his shoul- 
ders a little disdainfully. 

‘I say again, my Lord of Lochinvar has not forgotten 
—my lord has every right to the title. It was given to 
his ancestors by the grandfather of his present Majesty —” 

‘* His present Majesty?” said Walter, looking up inquir- 
ingly. 

**Aye,” replied Scarlett, with some apparent heat— 
‘‘his most gracious Majesty James the Second, King of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Since when does Walter Gor- 
don of Lochinvar need to consider who has the right to be 
styled his lawful King?” 

And the keen cold eyes glinted like steel biades in the 
candle-light. 

‘**It was in fencing and not in loyalty that I took les- 
sons from you, John Scarlett,” replied Lochinvar, haugh- 
tily, looking back with level brows at the red-bearded man 
at the table, leaning his chin on the tips of his fingers. 
“I pray you say your message and be done.” 

‘* But this is my message,” Scarlett went on, ‘‘ which I 
was to deliver to the man whom I should meet here in the 
inn of Brederode, You are the servant of King James, 
and his messages and commands are yours to obey—” 

Wat Gordon bowed stiffly 

**In so far,” he said, ‘‘as they do not conflict with my 
orders from my superior officers in the service of the 
Prince of Orange, in whose army I am at present a hum- 
ble soldier.” 

** You are indeed a soldier in the Scottish Guards, which 
were raised in that country by permission of King James, 
and by him lent to his son in-law the Stadtholder of Hol- 
land. But surely the commands of your King are be- 
fore all—before the mandates of Parliament, before the 
commands of generals, aye, before even the love of wife 
and children.” 

And the sonorons words brought a fire into the cold eyes 
of the speaker and an erectness into the pose of Wat Gor- 
don, who had hitherto been listening listlessly but watch- 
fully as he continued to tap the point of his riding-boot 
with his sword-blade 

‘I have yet to hear what are the commands of his 
Majesty the King,” said Wat, lifting his hat at the name 

Scarlett tossed a sealed paper across the table, and as 
Wat rose to take it he kept a wary eye on the two chief 
points of danger—the division in the arras and the door, 
behind which, as he well knew, were stationed those three 
worthy gentlemen of my Lord Barra’s retinue, Haxo the 
Bull, the Calf, and the Killer. 

Wat took the paper with his left hand, broke the seal, 
and unfolded it by shaking it open with a quick jerk. 


** JAMES THE SECOND BY THE GRACE OF Gop, &c.—It is 
my command that John Scarlett, Lieutenant in the Luxem- 
burg Regiment in the service of the King of France, obtain 
the papers relating to the numbers and dispositions of the 
troops of the States-General in the city and camp of Amers- 
Sort, which I have reaaon to believe to be in the PosRession of 
my trusty servant and loving Cousin, Walter Gordon, Lord 
of Lochinvar in Galloway. James R. 

‘* At Whitehall, this L4 of Aprile 168 


Walter bent his knee, kissed the King’s message, and 
rising to his feet, courteously folded it, and handed it back 
to Lieutenant Scarlett. 

‘Lam the King’s subject, it is true,” he said. ‘‘ More 
over, the King is anointed, and his word binds those to 
whom it is addressed. But Iam also the soldier of the 
Prince of Orange and of the States-General of Holland. I 
eat their bread. I wear their uniform. I take their pay 
To them I have sworn the oath of allegiance. I am in 
this inn of Brederode as a plain soldier, carrying out 
orders given to me by my superior officer, and I cannot 
depart from these orders while I live a free man and able 
to carry them out.” 

‘** But the King—the King?” sternly reiterated Scarlett, 
rising for the first time to his feet. and clapping the palm 
of his hand on the table by way of emphasis. 

“The King,” replied Walter, in a voice deeply moved, 
**is indeed my King. But he has no right to command a 
soldier to become a traitor, or to turn an honest man into 
aspy. He may command my life and my fortune. He 
may command my death. But, landless, friendless, and 
an exile though I be, mine honor at least is my own, I 
refuse to deliver the papers with which I have been 
intrusted, or to be a traitor to the colors under which I 
serve.” 

While Walter spoke, Scarlett stood impatiently tapping 
the table with the paper, which he had refolded. 

“The request is, at any rate, nothing more than a for 
mality,” he said. ‘* You are here alone. Your three at 
tendant rascals are, equally with myself, in the pay of the 
King of France. They wait under arms at that door—” 

** Under butcher's knives, say rather!” interrupted Loch- 
invar, scornfully. 

But Scarlett paid no heed to his words. 

‘If you will deliver up the papers cheerfully, accord- 
ing to the mandate of your King,I have in my pocket a 
patent of nobility made out for the man who should de- 
liver the papers into my hand at the inn of Brederode, 
besides the promise of pardons and restoration of heritages 
for all your friends and associates at present lying out- 
side the law in Scotland and elsewhere. Think well, for 
much more than the present hangs upon your answer. 
Life and death for others are in it !” 

Wat stood still, without making any answer. With his 
left hand he turned the dainty lace upon the cuff of his 
coat sleeve carefully back. He thought vaguely of his 
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love whom he was renouncing, of the friends whose par- 
dons he was refusing. Most clearly of all he thought of 
the old tower in the midst of the Loch of Lochinvar, 
under the heathery fell of lone Knockman. Then he 
looked straight at the man before him. 

** Jack Scarlett,” he said, ‘‘it was you who taught me 
how to thrust and parry. Then your hand was like steel, 
but your heart was not also hard as the millstone. You 
had not used to be a man untrue, forsworn. God knows 
then you were no traitor. You were no spy. You were 
no murderer. You called me a friend, and I was not 
ashamed of the name. I do not judge you even now. 
You have one conception of loyalty to the King we both 
acknowledge. I have another. You are in the service 
of one great Prince, and you are (I believe it) wholly 
faithful to him. Do me the honor to believe that I can 
be as faithful to my uniform, as careless of life, and as 
careful of honor in the service of my master as you would 
desire to be in yours.” 

Scarlett turned his eyes away. He felt, though he did 
not yet acknowledge, the extraordinary force and fervor 
of the appeal, which was delivered by Wat with red-hot 
energy, with a hiss in the swift words of it like that 
which the smith’s iron gives forth when it is thrust into 
the cooling caldron. 

Wat turned full upon him. The two men stood eye to 
eye, with only the breadth of the table between them. 

** Look you, Scarlett,” Lochinvar said again, ‘‘ you are 
the finest swordsman in the world. I am but your pupil. 
Yet here and now I will fight you to the death for the 
papers, if you will promise to draw off your men and give 
me free passage if I kill you or have you at my mercy. 
But you must kill me without any mercy at all in order 
to get the papers from me.” 

Scarlett appeared to consider for a space. 

‘** There is no risk, and, after all, it is less like a crime,” 
he said, under his breath. Butaloud he only said, ‘‘ I will 
fight you for the papers here and now.” ~ 

Walter bowed his head, well pleased. 

** That is spoken like my old Jack Scarlett!” he said. 

Lieutenant Scarlett went to the arras and threw it open 
with both hands. It ran with brazen rings upon a bar, in 
the Flemish manner. 

‘**Clairvaux! Ferrand!” he cried. 

And two young officers in gay uniforms immediately 
appeared, 

**Gentlemen,” he said, “ this is Walter Gordon, Lord of 
Lochinvar. He has done me the honor to propose cross- 
ing swords with me here in this room. If he kills me or 
has me at his mercy, he is to be allowed free passage and 
outgate. Also, he fights far from his friends, and there- 
fore one of you will be good enough to act as his second,” 

The younger of the two officers, he who had answered 
to the name of Ferrand, a tall, fair-haired Frenchman of the 
Midi, at once said, ‘‘1 shall consider it an honor to act 
as the second of the Sieur of Lochinvar.” 

‘In the event of my death you will consider these or- 
ders imperative, and equally binding upon your honor as 
upon mine own,” said John Scarlett. 

The two officers bowed. 

**] think we should know the length of each other's 
swords by this time,” he said, looking over at Wat; 
** there is therefore no need that our seconds should mea- 
sure them.” For he had noted Walter's disinclination 
to let his weapon leave his hand. So far as his life was 
concerned, Wat hoped little from this combat. But he de 
sired greatly to die an honorable death, with his face to a 
worthy enemy. For John Scarlett was in his time the 
greatest swordsman in Europe, and though Walter had 
been by far his ablest pupil in Scotland, yet at no time 
could he have stood any chance in open field against his 
master 

So as the swords felt each other after the salute, 
Wat set his teeth, and his only wonder was how long it 
would last, and if Kate would ever know. There is litile 
need to describe the fight at length. From the first Scar 
lett contented himself with keeping his opponent's blade 
in play, feeling it, humoring it, and, as it were, coaxing 
it into position. And for some time Wat fought without 
any of that verve and lightning versatility which were 
his usual characteristics in action. Something seemed to 
paralyze his powers and weigh down his sword-blade, as 
though the quick and living steel had turned to lead. It 
might be that the feeling of ancient pufilage had returned 
to him, for to himself he seemed rather to be taking a 
lesson in the finesse of defence than to be fighting against 
odds for his life. 

But suddenly a wonderful change came over him. 

A laugh was heard out in the passage in which stood 
Haxo the Bull and his satellites—a laugh, thin, acrid, un- 
mistakable, It stung Wat to the roots of his heart. For 
a moment he was in difficulty. The problem divided his 
mind even between thrust and parry. There was no man 
whom he had met whose laugh rang like that. But as he 
fought he remembered how once in the palace of the 
Stadtholder he had seen the Prince come in leaning upon 
the arm of a young, dark-haired man, whose meagre 
hatchet face was decorated for all ornament with a black 
mustache so scant that it seemed twisted of twenty hairs, 
and which hung down, one either side of his thin lips, like 
a couple of rats’ tails. This and a bitter rasping laugh, 
to which he at once took a dislike, were all Wat remem- 
bered of that young man. But after the distinguished 
party had passed in to supper he learned that the Prince’s 
companion and confidant was one of his own nation— 
Murdo MacNeil, Lord of Barra and the Small Isles, and 
one to whom the Prince of Orange looked for counsel in 
all that did not touch the ecclesiastical position of affairs 
in Scotland. 

The laugh which rang out from the dark passage be- 
hind the Bull, the Calf, and the Killer was the same as 
that which he had heard at the supper party of the Stadt- 
holder. 

From that moment Wat knew that in no event had he 
now any chance for his life. It mattered not whether he 
killed John Scarlett or no. Barra would certainly have 
the letters. For he knew the man well enough to know 
that, having taken such trouble to obtain the return of the 
numbers and positions for his own traitorous purposes, 
he would never let the bearer of them slip through his 
fingers. No oaths of his own or another’s would bind 
Murdo of the Isles in that which concerned his schemes. 
Yet even at that moment of agony Wat could not a 4 
wondering why Barra had taken so difficult and round- 
about way of obtaining and transmitting a paper which 


it would have been perfectly easy for him to have gained 
by means of his official position, and to have forwarded 
to the King of France by more ordinary channels. But 
however this may be, certain it is that the laugh irritated 
Wat Gordon strangely, and he sprang towards Scarlett 
with an energy and fierceness entirely unlike the lassitude 
with which he had previously fought. 

From that moment he forced the fighting, attacking 
with furious vigor and astonishing rapidity, so that the 
great master-at-arms soon found that even he had enough 
to do to stand on the defensive. Yet Scarlett smiled too, 
for he thought that this bout of youthful fury would soon 
wear itself out, and that then he would easily enough get 
in his favorite deadly thrust in quart to which no answer 
had ever yet been discovered. 

But Walter never gave him time. For again the acrid 
laugh came from the dark passage, and set Walter’s blood 
tingling to put a sword deep in the traitor’s throat, and 
so, if need be, die with his foot on his enemy's breast. 
He sped two thrusts, one after the other, so swiftly that 
Scarlett, countering over-late for the first, had to leap back 
in order to measure his distance for the second. In so 
doing his foot slipped a little, and his blade, caught unex- 
pectedly by Lochinvar’s, went ringing against the ceiling 
and fell on the floor. Walter's point was at his breast the 
next moment, 

“Yield!” said Walter. ‘‘I hold you to your word. 
You are at my mercy.” : 

‘I yield,” said Scarlett. ‘‘1t was well done. Never 
before in any Jand was I vanquished in a fair fight.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








ANSWERS -TO ‘S@B% 
CORRESPONDENTS 


A Srnsoriner.—Why do yon not entertain your friends with a read- 
ing? This is at present a fashionable way of entertaining a company 
of ladies in the afternoon. Get a good reader to give a well-selected 
programme, including a humorous piece, something pathetic, some 
verses, and something dramatic. After the reading serve tea, choco- 
late with whipped cream, sandwithes, cake, and bonbons. 

F. G. B.—Ladies’ work is taken and placed on sale, provided it is up 
to a certain standard, at the Society of Decorative Art, 14 East Thirty- 
fourth Street, and the Exchange for Woman's Work, 12 East Thirtieth 
Street, New York city. Write to these societies for their rules and 
regulations. 

Eastrex.—Submit your designs for Easter and Christmas cards to the 
publishers whose names you will find on such cards (for instance, 
Prang & Co., of Boston), and if suitable they will be accepted and 
paid for, Make your drawings as complete and attractive as pos- 
sible. 

Joseruine.—See the receipt for lobster Newberg in Answers to Cor- 
respondents of a recent number of the Bazar (December 5). 

Inquiner.—The person you mention is trustworthy. 

Etinon Taomrson,—W hat you describe is utterly impossible. Single 
teeth have been successfully “ planted ” in rare instances, dentists say, 
but such a tooth no more replaces the natural one than a glass eye re- 
places the natural eye. The reason is that when the natural tooth is 
removed the nerve connection is severed, and can never be restored. 
Where the natural teeth are lost, recourse must be had to artificial 
ones, which are now made so cleverly by good dentists. 

Lisa.—The course of medicine mentioned in the article “ What Girls 
are Doing” was naturally not such a course as would entitle the stu- 
dent to a diploma or the right to practise. That was not its object. 
It was a course of reading and study, under the direction of her family 
physician, to enable the young lady, when visiting the poor, to judge 
intelligently where medical care was needed, what nourishing food, etc. 

R. M. L.—Point-lace is rather old for a girl of twenty-six for an even- 
ing gown, bat you can wear it this season provided you have it made 
up in some simple style. 

Miss N.—Yes, the design you have selected in Bazan (December 
19) would be very good for your material. Use black braid, and have 
the front of cither black or red fancy silk; red brocaded with black 
would be the smartest. 

Currer.—Your best plan, if you really wish to be a thorough diess- 
maker, would be to enter and work in one of the good houses in New 
York or some other large city ; you will then learn all the details you 
want to know, and will afterward be able to follow the fashions with. 
out difficulty, There is really no other way to become proficient in the 
art. 

A. B. C.—Light- weight serges, camel's - hair, and ladies’ cloth in 
winter materials will not be too heavy for spring and travelling wear. 

Rvxat Sunsounisen.—If the addresses, etc., are delivered in the even- 
ing it will be best to have a collation served after them, unless the ex- 
ercives are continued until too late an hour, If they are held in the 
afternoon, precede them by a standing lunch, or follow them by a sup- 
per. Serve bouillon, salads, oysters, sandwiches, ices, and cakes, and 
for beverages have coffee and chocolate. Have the table decorations 
in white and silver, so far as possible. 

H. I. L.—There are two very good books on the subject of porcelain 
marks, one by W. Chaffen, an English work, and very comprehensive 
and expensive. A smaller one is by Dowman, and answers the pur- 
pose very well for an ordinary collector. 

Exiza.—As we do not issue cut paper patterns, we have naturally no 
catalogue. You will find a pattern for a euit for a boy of eight years 
in Bazan No. 87, 

L. G.—The pronunciation is Car-neg’-le, accent on the second sylla- 
bie, the g hard; bo-le’-ro, 








REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. ‘ 
OUR HOME PETS. By Olive 


How to Keep Them Well and Happy. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 2. 
By Anna C. Brackett. 


Thorne Miller, I))ustrated. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. 
75 cents. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK, By Mary Stuart Smith. 
Cloth, $1 50, 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


16mo, Cloth, 


12mo, 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 2. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING 
Henderson, 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


By Mary F. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
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PARIS COSTUMES 


MOST elaborate French toilette d'intérieur, shown 


i on the front page is of pink satin merve illeux cov 
ered with black Chantilly lace. At the back of the gown 
straps of black ribbon go across the shoulders from the i 
side seams, and are finished by rosettes. Rosettes of black f 





































velvet are also put in the trimming of the sleeves. The 
back view, on page 68, shows a jet collar which can be so 
adjusted as to cover the bust and make the gown a high- 
necked one 

For winter wear a smart walking costume is of black 
velvet with plain skirt and draped waist trimmed with 
high folded belt finished with chour of black satin ribbon 
A seal-skin cape edged with a ruffle of the same fur is 
finished at the neck with a high collar and broad cravat 
bow with ends, all of ermine. The hat is of black vel 
vet laid in folds, with crown trimmed with bands of pale 
pink moiré, and in front broad spreading wings of white 
md gray 

velvet costume in green is more elaborately made; 

the skirt is trimmed with chinchilla, and the waist, in 
blouse effect, has a shirred vest which extends around the 
neck like a Medici collar. A jacket effect is given by 
pieces of white satin appliquéd with velvet and bordered 
with chinchilla. Over tight shirred sleeves of white satin 
are pelerine capes of the velvet trimmed with chinchilla 
A belt of shaded satin shows just in front With this 
costume is a soft black velvet hat A blue-bird with 
wings spread and long tail feathers is the trimming 





BEDTIME STORIES 


4 le send children happily to bed should be one of the 

mother’s most ordinary tasks. No little one should 
dread the bedtime hour, nor fear the dark, nor be allowed 
to go to rest under a sense of disgrace or alienation from 
household love. Whatever the child’s daytime naugbti 
ness may have been, at nightfall he should be forgiven 
and go to rest with the mother's kiss on his lips aud het 
tender voice in his ears 


iy 


Bee. 5 ~ 


GREEN VELVET COSTUME WITH CHINCHILLA FUR 


Hardly anything can be worse for a young child than 
to be scolded or punished at bedtime. The mother does 
well to be a little blind to some things, remembering that 
a good deal of childish culpability is superficial only, and 
washes off almost as easily as does the dirt which the 
evening bath removes from the skin. 

The main thing with children is to have them well 
started with good principles, which they will carry through 
life. Obedience, truth, unselfishness, purity, are essentials, 
and these can all be lovingly cultivated, and will flourish 
in the right home atmosphere. 

When the nursery brood is undressed and in bed, the 
lights turned low, the room quiet for the night, the mo 
ther, or nurse, or elder sister, or the kind auntie, who is 
still to be found in some fortunate houses, should have a 
little fund of stories on which to draw for the small listen 
ers’ pleasure before they embark on the train for dream- 
land. 

Fairy stories are always enjoyed by children, and the 
literature of fairyland is not far to seek. In Zoe Dana 
Underhill’s beautiful book, Tie Dwarf Tailor, or in La 
boulaye’s Fairy Stories, or in Puss-Cat Mew, the mother 
will find treasures which she can translate into her own 
language for the smal) auditors. 

Imagination is very active in little children, and occa- 
sionally one meets a mother who does not understand the 
child’s world, having forgotten her own early days and 
their illusions, or who is afraid that fancy and its image- 
ries will lead her child into deceit. While the most exact 
and rigid truthfulness should be practised in our dealings 
with children, and they themselves should be taught to 
shun equivocation and every form of lying, still we need 
not fear to let imagination give them pleasure. 

They early learn to discriminate between the false and 
the true;—or perhaps it would be better to say that they 





. -gieiit Bre oo Me learn to find the truth wrapped up in the husk of the 
as he 5 ¥ ’ story. Our fairy lore is older than civilization. The 

% same stories, with variations, have in all ages and climes 
been taught and told to children, and they have their ori- 
gin in the needs and the heart of the race. Children thrive 
on fairy stories, and are the better able to grasp other lit- 
BLACK VELVET COSTUME, AND SEAL CAPE TRIMMED WITH ERMINE erature if carly fed on these. 
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SWEET ODORS. 
_ word perfume is in some sort a com- 


But the bedtime stories may take a wide 
range. Little bits from poetry, especially 
from Stevenson’s wonderful Child-garden of 
Verse, or from Eugene Field's With Trumpet 
and Drum, or some other collection of child 
poetry, are appreciated by most small per- 
sons, who like the color and the music of 

grhyme. Stories from the Bible—the dear, 
beautiful stories of Samuel, and Daniel, and 
Noah, and David, and of the Christ- Child— 
pendium of its origin and early uses, It 
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BAKING POWDER. $ | = \evaable Oils, 
Caring for your health, and studying 


simple, every-day econ- Packer's = 


omy, you will see to 

it that no baking pow- By hah Ap ne 
der but the ROYAL a o catoual 
enters your kitchen. 
The low-grade, cheap 
powders contain alum 
and lime, and injuri- 
ously affect the stom- 
ach and kidneys. Absolutely Pure 


should also be often told and made familiar 
to our little ones. The mother’s Bible-read- 
ing at bedtime may be an armor of proof to 
her children in later years,when temptations 
and trials assail and the battles of life begin. 
comes from the Latin per Juma, meaning 
‘*through smoke,” and thus demonstrates 
that the first use of scents was their burning, 
either upon the altars of the gods or at festi- 
vals among the worshippers. 

Greek tradition avouched that perfume 
came direct from Venus’s toilet. none, 
one of her attendant nymphs, betrayed the 
secrets of their preparation to Paris, who in 
turn gave them to Helen, who thereby added 
lustre to her already marvellous charms. 
Receipts for essences were inscribed on mar- 
ble tablets all about the temples of Venus 
and of Aisculapius. Indeed, all Hellenic ex- 
istence was saturated with sweet scents. 
There was a separate perfume for every part 
of the body, for the night,the noon,the morn- 
ing, the horse, the dog, even the battle-flag. 
Sweet anointing followed the daily perfumed 
bath, which Greece had borrowed from 
Zgypt. At banquets the wine was per- 


fumed, either with fragrant Eastern gums, 
or by infusing in it fresh flavors of jonquil, 


jasmine, or rose. As the feast went forward, ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
doves were loosed in the hall, each previ- 
if 


; 
$ 
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The absolutely pure »& With” 














ously dipped in a separate essence. over- | —— —— 

ing over the revellers, they sent down sweet 

showers to mingle with the savors of spiced 

food and drink. Perfumes were so neces- 

sary on funereal occasions that the poor who 
(Continued on page 76.) 





ashing Silverware. 


Bad treatment in the dishpan is the cause 
A Graceful Act of much of the injury to Silver; ordinary 

laundry or scouring soaps are as unfit for 
of hospitality is to offer callers a cup of Bouillon made from this purpose as for the toilet. 


Electro-Silicon 
Extracto BEEF, Silver Soap 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 






It only takes a minute to prepare. Armour's Extract takes the place of is made specially for washing Silverware. 
e-made “Soup stock,” costs less, goes farther and tastes better. The washing cleanses, drying polishes. It 
. does the work well and quickly, and 
Armour & Company, Chicago. saves your silver. That saving more 











than pays for the soap. 











By mail, post-paid, 20 cents in stamps. 
Of leading dealers, 15 cents per cake. 


Tae Evecrro Siricon Company, New York. 
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THE RELATION OF LITERATURE TO LIFE. By Cuartes & 
DuDLEY WARNER. * Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and i Leading dealers 
¢ Gilt Top, $1 50. © | h 11 
Those who have not read the essays in the magazines have a delightful treat in « } everywaere se 
& store, and those who have will be glad to possess these thoughtful, scholarly, and witty © | j 
- discourses in a form convenient for reference.— Springfield Republican. - 
3, , 
% IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES. By W. D. Howetis. Post & Bi by Plsatine seeds of ankpovs gual 
Qsié 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. a “hg. Bho aruet a fal of shee 
oe The price of good things oft is high, x We fail to see how any one who is fond of good writing, and loves to spend the § | yo 4A y Ay ~% 
But wise housekeepers tell % leisure moments of the day in the company of a strong and original mind, can help @ | D. M. FERRY & CO., 
yas That Ivory Soap is cf 9% buy oe submitting to the charm of these essays. —Z.xaminer, N.Y. . | Detroit, Mich. 
And best to use, as well. = ASPECTS OF FICTION, and Other Ventures in Criticism. By e 
i x BRANDER MATTHEWS. Post’ 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges & 
Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Oo, Cia*tt. - and Gilt Top, $1 50. ~ 
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Y . get . os “ h- 79 Lec , ¢ 
Ro, n@qo & 3 Professor Matthews’s style has grace and fluency, he has clear insight, and he writes @& What makes my lamp 


with the felicity of one thoroughly conversant with literature.— Brooklyn Lagle. om , ; 
smell so!’’ Wrong chimney, 





“A perfect type of the highest order) | & 
excellence in manufacture.” § | # By Laurence Hutton 

|® LITERARY LANDMARKS OF VENICE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


A fit companion of his delightful books on London and Edinburgh. — It brings back 
to those who have spent a few weeks in that city of the sea all the charm ofa first visit, 
and will prove a delightful guide to those who desire to follow the footsteps of the great 


@| probably. “Index to Chim: 
®| neys” will tell you. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 



























literary lights that passed a portion of their days amid its treasures.—Zvangelist, N. Y. SY Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
Literary Landmarks of London. Illustrated | Edwin Booth. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, & ] 
" with over 70 Portraits. Post 8vo, Cloth, 50 cents. s £ ass. 
% 86 SI 75. Other Times and Other Seasons. Essays. & | ——— . - 
% Literary Landmarks of Jer lem. Illus- With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. > PREPARED For Poi ne 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. From the Books of Laurence Hutton. Es- @ | Hard- 
Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. lilus- says. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. & | riod 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. Curiosities of the American Stage. I\lus- ——, 
* Portraits in Plaster. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
Edges, and Gilt Top, $6 oo. and Gilt Top, $2 50. 
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cosTs COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
Be sure that you get the coated 


genuine article, made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS., MAI ‘186 aN LAFERR , iE R E 


Greminds its pe .3 American Lady-Customers who honour 
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( ued from page 
could not «afford them painted scent-bottles 
ipon their tombs. Nero, worst of Roman 
mperors, burned for Poppea’s funeral more 


| likewise delighted them with pomanders— 


frankincense than Araby could supply in 
en years His dining-place was set about 
with perforated silver tubes, that at a touch | 
shower ine m st essence upon all with 
i 

Perfume made a large part of Greek reli 
gior ‘ ts mysteries, Elysium had 
cinnamon gates. Around and over ita fra- 
grant mist rose forever from the river of per 
fume a hundred cubits broad,throaugh which 
the sou vam to reach its heaven. This 
recalls the Mohammedan heaven, floored with 
musk and wheaten flour, and inhabited by 
houris whose sustenance was pure musk 
Brahma’s heaven is likewise of sweet scents 
ill compact finest being that of the blue 
champe flower, which on earth is always 
yellow 

When & m made laws against perfume, 
Athens laughed them to seorn, as Rome did 

ich edicts of Julius Cresar Though Mar 

‘ ! He vho smells well se ldom does 

‘ Diogenes, prince of cynics, perfumed 
his feet in pla f his head When Alex 
ander the Great overcame Darius, he threw 
hway that monarch’s perfumes, and put Ho 
m n their place. Yet in conquering Baby- 
lon, Alexander himself was conquered by the 
luxury of perfume One of his successors, 
Antiochus, lives in waaay partly through 


his pageants, wherein two hundred women 


valked in procession, sprinkling perfume on 

ery ted y-oonny golden water-pots, boys in 
purple tunics bore g len dishes le aped with 
i kincense and camphire,and all the crowd 

is anointed with precious ointment 

Baby! was pre-eminently the city of 
perfum All the East yielded up to het its 
reasures. She throve upon her trade in 
roma 5 The poorest had his prec jous 
earved bott for perfume, bathed his body 
in sweets, and burned nightly a cassolette 
ot tra nt gums and spices 

Evy pt, too, had elaborate perfume - hold 
rs—pots or bottles of onyx, ivory, jade, or 
precious metals, cunningly wrong; ght and en- 
riched with gems. 1 ll all their uses of 
vrfume would be to write the history of 
their daily lift One of the most curious 
Vik the finding of Osiris In the chief 
temple was a sacred chest enclosing a golden 
vas Yearly the vase was brought out, and, 


before the eyes of the worshipping throng, 


filled with the richest gums, spices, odors, 
slong with fresh water and clean earth. 
Amid processions and chantings, the burn 


ing of incense and weird 


appeals to heaven, 
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with Saladin had washed the walls of the 
mosque of Omar. Alcoholic perfumes date 
from the fourteenth century. The first of 
them was ‘* Hungary water,” so called from 
its first maker, Elizabeth of Hungary, who 
was once hermit queen and saint. By use of 
it she so kept her beauty that she was sought 
in marriage by a young prince when long 
past seventy 

Another Elizabeth, the red-haired Virgin 
Queen, brought perfume into fashion in Eng- 


land. Her loyal subject Edward de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, came home from the conti- 
nent ‘‘perfumed like a _ milliner,” and 


fetched to his sovereign a pair of scented 
gloves, which so pleased her they were very 
seldom off her hands. She aud her ladies 


properly pomme de ambre—balls of amber- 
gris, benzoin, and spices made into a paste, 
and shaped to be carried in the hand, or else 
formed into big beads whereof ehaplets, gir- 
dies, and rosaries were strung. 

Marie Stuart had many such. Indeed, all 
her belongings were highly perfumed. They 
could not well have been otherwise, remem 
bering her French bringing-up. Her mother- 
in-law, Catherine de’ Medici, knew more of 
perfumery than even of poisons, Under the 
Bourbons -Versailles was ‘‘the perfumed 
court,” with a special scent for each day 
The great Louis XIV. himself superintended 
the preparation of his essences. So did the 
Prince de Condé. In the well-known poudre 
a la maréchale we have still a reminiscence of 
the Maréchal d'Aumont, by whom it was first 
made 

Indeed, the bare catalogue of those who 
have made notable use of perfume would 
run on to a volume—one as varied and 
complex as the sources from which it is de 
rived M. M. WiLuiams. 
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ECONOMY IN CORSETS. 


GOOD corset is an expensive article, 
and many Women deplore that the stays 
for which they pay a large price so soon 
break at the sides and lose their shape. Of 
course it is especially the stout woman who 
thus complains. On a slender figure a cor- 
set will retain its form much longer than it 
will on a fleshy person. Large hips bend the 
whalebones to breaking. 

She who would be economical should 
never purchase a cheap or ill-fitting corset, | 
but must wear one that fits well to the 
curves of the figure and is of good material 
throughout. It will be cheaper in the end, 
for it will be more comfortable and wear bet- | 
ter than an inexpensive article. Every wo- | 
man should have a second-best or every-day 
corset, to be worn under the morning wrap- 
per or while attending to household duties. 
Stooping to make beds, bending to dust 
chair rungs or to brush the floor, are all 
conducive to the snapping of the steels or 
bones. If desired, the working corset may 
be looser and more flexible than that worn 
under the handsome street or evening gown, 
and should be provided with the broad front 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


| steel protector which prevents the breaking 


the high priest shaped from the mixture a 
crescent, and laid it upon the altar as-typi 
fying the essence and homage of air, earth, 
and water to the new deity reborn of their 
union 

falm of Gilead was much esteemed by 
those old Egyptians. It was part of the 
cargo of the Ishmaelite merchants to whom 
Joseph was sold by his brethren. It is a 
fragrant resin, the sap of an evergreen shrub | 
growing thick upon the mountains of Gil 
ead, which run seuth from Lebanon. Cam. 
phire is the flower of the henna shrub. It 
is deliciously fragrant, and still worn 


chaplets@bout the neck at Eastern festivals 
Saffron is the dried stigmata of a species of 
calamus, the root of the sweet-flag 
and myrrh are gums exuded 
% which grow mainly in Ara- 
bia, Abyssinia, and the mountains of India 
Greek legend makes myrrh the tears of 
Myrrha, princess of Cyprus, metamorphosed 
by unkind Heaven into the shrub that bears 


crocus 
Frank 


by two shrul 


ncens 


it. The Jews and the Greeks made use of 
both in sachet powder. Moses made incense 
for the temple of ‘‘sweet spices with pure 
frankincense The oil of Aaron's anoint- 
ing was olive oil, thick with myrrh, cinna- 
mon, calamus, cassia. Baal got yearly a 
burnt-offering of one thousand talents of 


frankincense; Arabia rendered another thou- 
sand as her annual tribute to Abyssinia. 

Zoroaster burned perfumes five times each 
day in the sacred fire that was first kindled 
by his enemies to consume him. It turned 
to a bed of roses, on which he sweetly slept; 
but the flame of it was preserved, and never 
illowed to be extinguished. To this day 
fire-worshippers on the west coast of India 
burn perfumes in their rites, and no Hindoo 
of any caste feels that he can go properly to 
Nirvana if sandal-wood be absent from the 
pyre of his burning 

Alive he exorcises evil spirits by drawing 
with oil of sandal a rude figure of himself 
Over it he repeats Arabic 
and burns incense, in whose smoke 
Nubians bathe by rub 
bing the body all over with a handful of 
dough, following it with perfumed-oil. An 
African bride goes to her new tribe and hus- 
band plastered from head to foot with white 
perfumed past The Sudanese burn scent 
ed wood in a hole in the ground and sit in 
the smoke of it until they acquire a dark 
fragrant enamel. They also shade the sides 
of their huts with mats of kus-kus grass, 
which, when wetted in the sunshine, 
forth a delightful odor 

Charlemagne loved and ordered 
that his balls always strewn with sweet 
In his day perfames were so costly 
only kings and emperors could use them. The 
crusaders rht home with them both the 
taste for rich odors and the means to gratify 
it Avicenna, an Arab of the tenth century, 
was the first distiller of flower casences In 
conjunction he made the water where 


inside a square 
phrases 


the devil flies away 


ascents 
lx 
rushes 


broug 


rose 


in | 
stay, 





gives | 


of front clasps or bones. This steel protector 
is made so that it may be adjusted to any 
and is to be bought at all establish 
ments, 

When the corset which is worn with the 
tight-fitting gowns becomes a little shabby 
or stretched, it may in its turn be used for 
working or lounging, while a neW one takes 
its place for best wear. By nianaging in 
this way, one may always have a well-fitting. 
corset on hand, and yet be comfortable in 
one not so perfect in shape while performing 
necessary housework. 
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They earn more money, in 
proportion to cost, than 
any other product of 

human ingenuity. | 
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Hold their place in the front rank of the publications to which they belong.— 
Boston Journai, Feb. 19; 1896. 
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APENTA 
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MADAME TERESA CARRENO,—{See “ Mosio,” on Pack 66] 
THE VALUE OF INCONSPICUOUSNESS 

FIND that living out of town gives one innumerable 

opportunities of critical observation of people In 
cars and on ferry-boats every personal trait or quality is 
so helplessly and prominently displayed that the men and 
women owning them seem put up to be looked at, like 
goods in a shop window 

As a final result of these liberal opportunities, I find 
myself experiencing a peculiar approval of those who, by 
reason of what may be called a reticence of appearance, 
succeed in eluding observation 

This reticence may be either natural 
stinctive selection—or 


the result of in 
it may be the equally valuable re 
sult of discriminating thought applied to personal appear 
ance. In either case 1 am moved to credit the person 
possessing it with all the wisdom, the good - breeding, 
and the cultivation left out of the composition of more 
prominent specimens of humanity 

I see that inconspicaousness in a crowd becomes con 
spicuous from its rarity, and affects my imagination like 
a closed jewel-box in a jeweller’s show-case. The box 
may be of simple russet leather. but I am convinced that 
its interior scintillates with concentrated value 
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In these from day-to-day observations one unnoticeable 
variety of human being has become the one most deserv- 
ing of unreserved approval. The individuals belonging 
to it are the grains of gold among the human grains of 
sand; and I reach this final reservation of selected value 
only by withdrawing one after another those who impress 
me too quickly and too much, until the unnoticeable— 
growing more and more valuable with cach withdrawal— 
becomes the prize which rewards the search. 

Of course it is natural to speculate as to how this qual 
ity of individual privacy may be obtained, and to wonder 
how it happens to certain people to possess it. Does it 
come, perchance, from an educated self-approval so final 
and conclusive that, like the Hors Concours upon a picture 
honored by the French Academy, an appeal to general 
human notice is superfluous? It seems to me that this or 
a similar sentiment underlies the quality of personal in- 
conspicuousness, and that it is a mark of tested and there- 
fore unquestioned value 

But if inconspicuousness is to be attained, how many 
obstacles the average human being will fiud in the way 
which leads to it! It would seem as if many harmless or 
even amiable impulses must be repressed. The natural 
claim upon other human beings for notice and attention 
expressed by some striking feature of dress, the challenge 
for admiration shown in an unusual fashion or extrava- 
gance of attire, even the exhibition of instinctive love of 
color in costume and belongings, all militate against that 
highest distinction of inconspicuousness. In short, it 
seems that one must reserve one’s self entirely for one’s 
own intimate world if oue would become unnoticeable in 
that exterior and in-the-air world which we call the public. 

Of course the question arises whether this large exterior 
world of the streets and cars and ferry-boats would not 
lose in general interest and general attractiveness if gen 
eral inconspicuousness ofMained; whether we should not 
sorely miss the woman paroquet and woman bird-of-par- 
adise, and all woman things of brilliant plumage; and 
whether, if every male walked in grave, prescribed, and 
self-forgetting fashion and clothes, we should not miss the 
jaunty individuals who wear red neck-ties, and express a 
flattering opinion of their own value in gesture and car 
riage? 

It is very possible we might. But to those who have 
acquired a taste for inconspicuousness it compares with 
the more artless expressions of humanity as the odor of 
the grape blossom blown about in the air to the challen 
ging smartness of the nasturtium. Or, if one may use the 
yrosser sense of taste for comparison, as a hot-house grape, 
ethereal beyond expression in its flowery flavor, to the ap 
petizing sharpness of a winter apple. We should be loath 
to miss the odor of our beds of spicy nasturtiums, or the 
primitive flavor of our unconscious orchard fruits, but 
undoubtedly the grape. blossom, and the sac of tinctured 
sweetness it may finally become, satisfy a finer and more 
subtle sense of enjoyment 


A YOUNG VIOLINIST. 
\ ISS ELISE FELLOWES, the promising young vio 
4 linist, who made her New York début at the last of 
the December ‘‘ Musical Mornings” at the Waldorf, has 
played the violin almost since her infancy. She appeared 
in public in Boston when she was only about twelve years 
old, and was for a time a pupil of Adamowski. ‘The mas 
ter to whom she considers herself most indebted, however, 
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MISS ELISE FELLOWES 


is Kneisel; for although she studied under Griin in Vienna 
for a year, she was with Kneisel for a number of years, 
and speaks of his instruction with loving loyalty. Miss 
Fellowes is from Maine, originally, although she has spent 
most of her life in Boston, and is a decidedly attractive 
young woman, quite apart from her powers as a player 
She is slight in figure, and is possessed of a pair of lovely 
eyes. Her fresh varying color and simplicity of manner 
produce the impression that one is meeting a delightful 
young girl rather than a skilled mistress of music and a 
woman of the world. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AND ENTERTAINING. 
K VERY sort, variety, and species of entertainment is 

4 now in full swing. Women who have a large list of 
acquaintances are kept very busy simply in jotting down 
a record of their daily engagements. Each mail brings a 
budget of cards to announce afternoon teas or days at 
home. Notes of invitation to dinners, or to the opera or 
a dance, come by the same mail, and of each of these va 
rious things must be made an immediate and careful note, 
so that cards may be sent on the proper days, or calls 
made, or invitations accepted or declined, as the case may 
be. ‘This all seems simple at first glance, but it is a com- 
plex and exacting duty, which is imperative and must 
be performed, unless one rudely disregards all the com- 
mon laws of civility: Mistakes are occasionally made by 
absent-minded or careless persons, which cause much 
annoyance and discomfort. Nothing can possibly be more 
disagreeable than to arrive at a house on a certain even- 
ing prepared for dinner, to find that one has noted the 
wrong date, and that the place is dark, and evidently no 
guests are expected 

Persons have even gone so far as to appear in draw- 
ing-rooms when a dinner was about to be served to 
which they had not been bidden, The servants who 
opened the door were of course unconscious of the fact 
that they were not among the invited guests. The hostess 
must have a great deal of tact when she sees these unex- 
pected ones appear. Knowing as she does just how many 
were to come to the dinner, and having ordered for this 
exact number, she finds two more added to the list at the 
lust moment. Good-breeding forbids any expression of 
surprise on her part, and yet she is at her wit’s end to 
plan how she can hide this mistake so that her guests may 
not be conscious of their awkward blunder. It is truly 
in embarrassing moment for her, and calls out all the tact 
ind thoughtfulness of which ‘‘my lady” is possessed. 
Happily the American woman is, as a rule, an adaptable 
person, and she rises to almost any occasion in a remark- 
ably clever way 

The novel entertainments in these days are without 
number, each person vying with his neighbor in the effort 
to get up something original. But the model entertainer 
is a rarity. To be a successful hostess one must efface 
one’s self, In the ‘old times,” which we are all so fond 
of quoting as being the *‘ best times,” the lady of the 
house considered it her duty personally to look after the 
entertaining of her guests. She made it an invariable 
rule to dress simply, lest by some chance one of those 
invited might wear a plain gown, and finding every one 
else arrayed in splendid fashion, would feel embarrassed 
Thus, having donned a simple but appropriate toilette, the 
hostess of other days made up her mind to devote her- 
self for the time to the guests beneath her roof, regardless 
as to whether she herself was amused or not. She felt 
that she must get her pleasure from the satisfaction of 
seeing her guests enjoy themselves. A good hostess sel- 
dom has an enjoyable time at her own entertainments 
unless she is so constituted as to be happy in making oth- 
ers happy, and is pleased at the pleasure of others, This 
should be the acme of her desires. 

Now, in these days, a hostess assumes absolutely no re- 
sponsibilities; she opens her house, and invites her friends 
to visit her, but there the matter ends. There is nothing 
more hopelessly selfish than is the ordinary hostess in 
modern fashionable life. And usually, as a natural con- 
sequence, there is nothing more frightfully stiff and dull 
than an ordinary society function, whatever it may be. 
Introductions are not made, and the unfortunate guest is 
left to get along the best way she can, it being taken for 
granted that she knows the other persons in the room. 
New York, like every other city, is full of ‘‘sets.” The in- 
dividuals in each set may be acquainted with one another. 
But the moment one mixes up one’s company, then hope- 
less confusion begins, so far as sociability is concerned. 
One gives, for instance, a small dance—for which, by-the- 
way, the invitations in New York must be issued at least 
three weeks in advance if one wishes to secure a certain 
crowd. At the last moment regrets are sent in, and places 
thus left vacant are filled by less familiar acquaintances. 
Of course it would be much easier and pleasanter for 
every one concerned if the company were made up of 
friends, but this is an impossible thing to accomplish with- 
out offending some one. 

Thus it happens that among those present there are 
several who do not know any one, and to whom the host- 
ess should pay particular attention, which, alas! she sel- 
dom does, ‘And the consequence is that it is a very dull 
and sad evening for the poor unfortunate individuals who 
ure not in the ‘‘set.” Whereas, with a little effort and 
thought on the part of the hostess, the evening might be 
made an exceedingly bright and happy one for all. How 
any individual can thus wilfully ignore another is a mar- 
vel; and the bad taste of doing so is very evident, and 
needs no comment. Introductions should be made, Eng- 
lish rules to the contrary notwithstanding. 

There is no doubt that the successful hostess is the 
one who watches attentively to see that each of her guests 
is enjoying his or her self. This is not an easy task, but 
entertaining, if well done, must cost some pains. In fact 
there is no royal road to success of any sort, social or oth- 
erwise. It all means work of one sort or another, and 
the concentration of ali one’s thoughts and energies for 
that particular purpose, whatever it may be. See that 
those whom you have bidden to partake of your hospital- 
ity share it really with you. It is a poor compliment to 
invite friends, and to snub them when they accept your 
invitation, Possibly you have asked a young woman who 
is busy teaching or writing, and who has neither the time 
nor the money to go out socially. She is delighted at be- 
ing remembered by you; thinks it so kind of you, with all 
your numerous friends, to think of her in her obscurity. 
She hesitates about accepting the invitation, feeling shy; 
but finally, on considering it more fully, she concludes 
that the outing will do her good, that it will bring a lit- 
tle pleasant variety into her life, and that, above all, you 
never would have asked her if you had not really wanted 
her to come, So she “ accepts with pleasure Mrs. Jones's 
kind invitation to the informal dance for Thursday even- 
ing, January Seventh, at nine o'clock,” and proceeds to 
think about her gowns. Her wardrobe is meagre, but 
with ingenuity and with a small outlay she can refurbish 
an old evening dress which has done service for several 
seasons. 

She fortunately is young and fresh, so that, after all, her 
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dress is or should be unimportant. She must, however, 
have new gloves, and a flower or so to brighten up her 
gown. Then, as she wears evening dress, she thinks it 
wiser to take a cab, as she lives at quite a distance from 
the house to which she is going. This of course means 
an additional expense, which she can ill afford; but she 
has made up her mind to indulge herself just once in a 
little costly frivolity. The invitation sounded very at- 
tractive, and the hostess had made it a trifle more personal 
by adding her card, on which she had written, “ Do come.” 
The evening arrives; the young girl, full of pleasurable 
anticipation, goes at the hour appointed or a trifle later to 
her friend's house. The dressing-room is full of women 
whose faces are unfamiliar to her, but who seem to know 
one another. It takes her a few moments to pluck up suf.- 
ficient courage to enter the drawing-room, where, as her 
name is announced, she almosts sinks through the floor 
The hostess greets her effusively, saying, ‘* I am so happy 
that you came, my dear”; but in a second she has turned 
to say the same words to the next guest who enters, and 
the girl is left alone in this desert of strange faces. Can 
anything be moredreary? She stands about, not knowing 
what to do. Finally, seeing an unoccupied chair in a 
corner, she takes it, and wishes from the bottom of her 
heart that she was at home. In the mean time there are 
several men standing about, talking to no one, any one of 
whom would be delighted to speak to her if the proper 
formalities of an introduction had been observed. The 
hostess never again gives her a glance, or a word, or a 
thought. 

Finally she retires to the dressing-room, where she sits 
and waits patiently for the maid, who had been told to 
come for her several hours later. It seems cruel that such 
a thing could happen in polite society. And it is all wrong 
that it does. No one has any right to subject a guest to 
such mortification, and no real wlady "the word is used 
here in its proper sense—would do so. Entertaining is a 
fine art; and if one has any social aspirations, or any 
desire to be a successful hostess, the first lesson to learn is 
self-effacement, It is a curious fact that the higher the 
social scale, the less one sees this practised, at least among 
the ultra-fashionable set, where selfishness is the presiding 
genius. Whata delightful and novel experience it is when 
one is so fortunate as to meet a gentleman or a gentlewo- 
man of the old school of manners, where gentleness and 
courtesy and thoughtful consideration for others are the 
rule of life, and where, when one is the fortunate recipient 
of an invitation to share such hospitality, one feels as if 
the pleasure had been a mutual one! SPECTATOR. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
IV—SYSTEM IN SLEEPING. 


T is not wise to attempt to teach a baby more than one 
thing at a time. Neither the mother’s strength nor 
the child's endurance should be taxed to carry on several 
contests at once. All forces may wisely be concentrated 
on the vital points, one after another. 

It will require some days after the baby submits to reg- 
ular feeding to ascertain just how much it can assimilate 
each time it eats, and what is the best interval to maintain 
between meals. During this experimental period, even 
though the hours of sleep do not receive especial attention, 
the hours of feeding will of necessity determine to some ex- 
tent the periods of rest. If sufficiently well fed, a baby 
even a month old can easily go without food from 11 P.M. 
to5am. And when once convinced that no food will, 
in any event, be forth-coming between these hours, it will 
usually fall into the habit of sleeping soundly during this 
time. Should it prove impossible, even after weeks of 
= experiment, to induce the child to sleep these six 
10urs without food, it may be considered as positively 
proved that the food it consumes during the day is not 
sufficient for the demands of its system. If it has been 
fed regularly every two hours during the day from 5 
A.M. to 11 p.m., it has had ten meals, and this should be 
enough to carry any child through the other six hours of 
fasting, unless the food is essentially deficient in quantity 
or quality, or both. Therefore, if after persistent trial the 
baby cannot be made to sleep at night without feeding, 
its food should at once be the subject of consultation 
between the mother and her physician. almost all 
young children are fed too much in quanti® the quality 
of the food is,in nigety cases out of a hundred, the ele- 
ment requiring investigation. 

If, however, this unbroken night’s sleep is once rn a 
ed as a rule by the child, we should begin at once gradu- 
ally to lengthen the time at both ends, The child should 
not be fed a minute before five o'clock, even if it is awake, 
and when it does not awake on time, it should be allowed to 
sleep on as long as it will. In this way it will itself, grad- 
ually and without any struggle, increase the hours of rest. 


The daily rule for sleeping and eating for the average 
child is that it should, when one month old, be fed every two 
hours from 5 a.m. to 11 p.m., sleeping from that time until 
5a.m.again. At three months it should be fed every two 
and one-half hours from 5 a.m. to 10 p.m., sleeping from 
10 p.m. to6a.m. At six months it should be fed every 
three hours from 6 a.m. to 9 P.m., sleeping from 9 P.M. to 
6a.mM. At one year of age a child should be fed at seven, 
ten, two, six, and nine o'clock. The first and last meals 
should be given to the child in bed, from the bottle, while 
the other three meals should be fed from bow] and spoon, 
in order to begin the weaning process. 

During the fast of the night there should be always 
ready by the bedside a thoroughly clean nursing-bottle 
filled with water that has been boiled. If the —_ is 
wakeful, fretful, or hungry, allow him to nurse from this. 
A few swallows will suffice to calm him. The — 
heat of the chamber will render the water warm enough 
for achild in health. If the infant is delicate or ill, the 
drinking water must be warmed to 98° Fahrenheit in a 
cup of water piaced over an alcohol-lamp on the table. 
Sometimes when a baby is breast-fed it will not drink 
even water from a nursing-bottle, in which case it is neces- 
sary to moisten its mouth as orten as it cries with a fine 
soft white cloth saturated with water. An older child 
should be fed with water from a spoon. Water the child 
must have, and in abundance, during the troublesome 
nights when the habit of sleep is not yet established 
and the desire for night meals is not thoroughly over- 
come. 
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Besides this most important sleep at night, regular day 
naps must be established as soon as possible. A new- 
born babe should, and usually does, sleep most of the time; 
but if it is of a nervous temperament, there is danger, as 
it grows older, that it will fall into the habit of catching 
short naps at odd moments, and of indulging in no pro- 
found lasting rest during the whole day. By the time a 
child is three months old it should have formed the habit 
of sleeping about eight hours at night, and of napping at 
least two to two and one-half hours twice during the day. 
The intervals after the 10 a.m. and 3 P.M. feedings are the 
most favorable times for rest. 


In my experience with my own baby this habit of day 
naps was the most difficult to establish. It required only 
three or four days to accustom the child to regular fee« 
ing, and but two nights’ struggle to teach him to sub- 
mit to the inevitable and to agree to consider the night as 
the time for sleep. But it was only after several weeks 
of ee ort that.any regularity in day naps was 
established. adhering to the first principle of leaving 
a baby quietly in its bed, one is debarred from the usual 
method of rocking or singing the child to sleep. What- 
ever lessons were tau ht had to be imparted as he lay in 
his basket. The child would sometimes fall asleep not 
more than half an hour before the time for the bottle, and 
when awakened by the periodic hunger, would have had 
insufficient rest; or he would fall asleep while nursing be- 
fore he had taken the requisite amount, and must needs be 
aroused to finish the meal. We were finally obliged, when- 
ever he was fed, to resort to the expedient of deliberately 
keeping him awake until he had consumed the usual 
amount, and at other times, as far as possible, to prevent 
his napping between the regular hours of sleep. When 
the hour for a nap arrived he was given his usual bottle, 
after which he was quietly and soothingly stroked down 
his back, sides, and limbs, and then turned over to lie on 
his stomach, The inside of the basket was darkened by 
the adjustment of the drapery, quiet was enforced in the 
sleeping-room, and he was left to sleep—to which the bot- 
tle, the rubbing, and the comfortable position soon wooed 
him. It was from the first easy to induce him to sleep, 
but difficult to prolong the sleep for any considerable 
period. By leaving him on his face during the length of 
time desirable for him to sleep, and saying ‘‘’Sh!” when- 
ever he awoke or called out, he in time imbibed the idea 
that it was sleep or nothing during those hours, and there 
fore he yielded again to the inevitable. 


It was rather a weary time, that period of discipline, 
for no nurse could be trusted to exercise the degree of 
firmness and gentleness necessary to obtain the desired 
result without injury to the child. Yet it certainly proved 
time well spent; for after he was ten weeks’ old one had 
only to turn him over on his face when the hour for sleep 
arrived, and leave him entirely alone. It was absolutely 
certain that he would be asleep in five minutes, and would 
sleep fora fixed length of time. 

For every hour spent in the initial training, innumera- 
ble hours of labor, which would later be consumed in 
rocking the child to sleep, are saved to the mother, to say 
nothing of the gain to the child in qa nervous way—of drop- 
ping asleep quietly, resting so profoundly, and sleeping so 
long. 


PRISCILLA AND I. 
BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. 


‘is BELIEVE” said Priscilla—and what Priscilla be- 

lieves I have learned to respect—‘‘I believe,” said 
Priscilla to me this morning, ‘‘ that the craving for sym 
pathy, which is the most deluding snare in life, springs 
from a desire to sustain certain of our pleasing reputa- 
tions—reputations as cheerful martyrs, perhaps, or patient 
invalids ; as saints or victims of fate. You never saw a 
little baby posing for sympathy, even when it had been 
ill unto death. The moment its pain has gone it will 
smile — as sweetly, as unconsciously, at you as if it had 
never known pain in its life. The sick baby never thinks 
it has any reputation as a sufferer to maintain. It is not 
afraid, as older people are, that if it smiles cheerfully 
to day, you will not remember all it endured yesterday. 
The being afraid you will not know how sick they have 
been keeps half the invalids among us from getting well.” 

“ But, Priscilla,” I said—Priscilla’s head was deep in 
among the cushions of her divan, her hands clasped under 
it—‘* but, Priscilla, the baby does not know, does not re 
member. It lives in the moment only.” 

‘Of course it does not know and does not remember, 
and of course it lives in the moment. We ought all to do 
so too,” said Priscilla. 

Priscilla had tossed one of her pretty slippers to the floor. 

**Everything hard and everything disagreeable should 
be forgotten. They have had their day, and served their 
purposes as things we have had to meet, to work with, 
and find a way past. They belong to the refuse of life, 
not to its treasures. Yet we keep all the disagreeable 
and sorrowful have-beens about us, till they crowd our 
lives so thickly we have no place left for the beautiful. 
We are like untidy housewives, with kitchens littered. 
By-and-by we do not even know how to make our way 
through the débris and confusion. We need awful revo- 
lutions to set us all straight for a new beginning.” 

** But, Priscilla—” I said again. 

Priscilla waved one of her dainty hands with its slender 
— fingers at me, and then put it back under her 

ead again. 

‘Let me finish,” she said; ‘‘ you love so to interrupt. 
You were going to object to my illustrations. You do 
not see what untidy housewives and littered kitchens have 
to do with a craving for ie pe And they have not 
anything to do with it, perhaps, except to show what hap- 
pens to us when we choose to keep certain things about 
us, hampering us in our progress, and helping us to con- 
sider ourselves as objects of pity. Few of us ever clear 
our decks of the distressigg things of life in order that a 
better action may take ’ And then we crave sym- 
pathy for our failures to mplish. when only our own 
accumulations have swamped us. We do not want sym- 
pathy for our purposes, but for our defeats—for the things 
against which we have had to contend. We are afraid of 
the world’s judgment. We want it to know why we 
failed, why we never succeeded in being great ters, 
great poets, or painters. We are like defeated generals 
who want to explain why they lost the battlh—how the 
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roads were bad, the ey hungry, the subalterns insub- 
ordinate—when all that history waits to record is the one 
dry fact of victory or defeat. Success or failure ; what 
a man did or did not do; what he became, not what he 
suffered in trying to become; that is all that the world 
cares for; that is all it has time to consider.” 

“ Yet, Priscilla,” I said. This time she did not inter- 
rupt fhe. Her head had sunk so deep in the cushions I 
only caught part of her profile. ‘‘ Never mind what his- 
tory does or does not do, or what the judgments of the 
world may be, we, as human beings, have a distinct part 
to play with each other, as sympathizers, friends. We 
must not look at results, but at endeavors. We owe each 
other sympathy, for sympathy means recognition of the 
ideals which have governed in another's life. It is not 
condolence, or dwelling on sorrowful subjects alone, or 
justifying others in their wrong ways of doing. Sym- 
pathy is understanding. It is breadth of vision, the 
power to see from the beginnings to the ends of things, to 
recognize the real direction another meant to follow, and 
where and how the way was lost. And sympathy, I think, 
too, is strength—strength to see and to lift, and strength 
to comfort while it lifts, for sympathy must lift, lift him 
who gives and him who takes. We are but sorry people, 
I think, when we have no sympathy to give.” 

One of Priscilla’s little feet touched the floor. She 
lifted her head, tucked a cushion under an elbow, and sat 
up as straight as Priscilla ever sits on her divan. 

**Give sympathy, of course,” she said. ‘‘ Give all you 
have and pray for more, that no one turning your way 
may suffer for lack of it. It is in the craving for it, not 
the giving of it, that the trouble lies, hurrying us into 
wrong associations, ills of every kind.” Priscilla was 
speaking rapidly. ‘‘It is this craving which makes the 
ruin of ill-assorted husbands and wives, of young and 
ambitious girls and restless men. It swamps the morbid 
woman and keeps the invalid ill. Itis the greatest bar to 
progress we have, to freedom, to truth. This, which is 
the most beautiful thing on earth to give, is the most dan- 
gerous on earth to crave, for we only crave it when our 
purpose has been too weak to overcome adverse condi- 
tions.” 

‘It is a foolish question, I know, Priscilla,” said I, 
‘**but what is to be done about it? Why should we cry 
out against that which lies in every human heart, which 
is an instinct in it, a right of every human soul. The 
craving for sympathy seems only a craving for that which 
is part of the divine order of things. For sympathy, after 
all, is only harmony, and harmony is a law of life. No- 
thing, not even the best in us, could grow without it,so 
that the craving for it seems only a part of the growing 
process in us, as something quite natural, after all.” 

‘ Natural, certainly,” said Priscilla; ‘‘and part of the 
growing process in us; but the growing in what direction? 
‘Toward selfishness or toward the better in us? When it is 
toward selfishness, we want sympathy for our conditions. 
It helps to comfort us with excuses. When it is toward 
the best in us, sympathy is for our purposes, and we do 
not have to seek it or crave it atall. It comes. Every 
one of like purpose is drawn to us. The law of that at- 
traction is greater than ourselves. We crave when we 
live on the self-conscious plane, and mind our hurts and 
our hardships, the duties we are too frail of purpose to 
perform, the disappointments before which our love stag- 
gers. We cannot cure this craving, that I know, so long 
as self and all its interests and ambitions rule in us. We 
cannot do anything unless we renew our purposes oftener; 
unless, when the craving comes, we ask ourselves, ‘ what 
do we want sympathy for—for our failures and defeats, 
or for the ideals we have tried to follow?’ Sympathy for 
our defeats and disasters rivets attention on our defeats 
and disasters. Sympathy for our purpose strengthens 
that purpose; but this is not the sympathy which the 
morbid crave, or which those seek who err that they may 
find it.” 

Priscilla bent, and lifting her pretty slipper from the 
floor, put it on. Then she picked up her cane, and ris- 


ing. limped to the window. 
Priscilla is lame. 





> some years fancy-dress parties have not been in 

fashion, for various reasons, but now the girls are hard 
at work trying to start them again. It is difficult to get 
the men to come in fancy dress; and as a rule it is the 
minority, not the majority, who wear any other disguise 
than their dress suits. At many of the dancing-classes 
the patronesses have already promised to consider the plan 
of giving at least one fancy-dress ball during the season, 
and it has positively been decided by one class which 
meets every fortnight to request its members to come in 
costume for the next dance. 


Some of the girls have arranged lovely gowns, but they 
are all trying as much as possible to avoid the traditional 
peasants, Bopeeps, and Pierrettes, and to choose more 
novel and original ideas. One girl is going as an orchid, 
and her gown will be made entirely of white and green 
crépe paper. The skirt is of white crépe paper, made 
over a muslin lining, and is quite short, coming just to 
the tops of her boots. All around the bottom, about five 
inches from the hem, is a wreath of lovely orchids, which 
hang as a fringe. The bodice is décolleté, trimmed with 
a wreath of the same beautiful flower around the neck, 
and bunches of them, which are wired, stand up on the 
shoulders. There are no sleeves, simply a short ruffle of 
white paper. Asa head-dress she will wear a large orchid 
reversed on the top of her 1, with the delicate green 
and white leaves falling ov hair. 

These paper fancy costu are much worn now, as 
they are so economical, and be made to represent any 
flower. Several girls are simply going with powdered 
hair and patches as disguise to their costumes, to save 
themselves trouble, but the greater number are deep in 
preparing some pretty surprise. Of course the men hate 
the bother, but it is to be hoped that they will enter into 
the spirit of the thing, and try and make themselves look 
as interesting as possible. 
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A “ Kaffee Klatsch” for charity is a new idea for rais- 
ing money originated by one of the girls who has just 
returned from a year spent in Dresden. There are plenty 
of girls who have given a ‘‘ Kaffee Klatsch ” here before, 
but they have invariably spoiled it by having all sorts of 
innovations, such as tea, ices, and bonbons, and making 
a sort of fair out of it, where fancy articles were sold. 
This girl intends to have hers in true German style, the 
only addition to an ordinary German ‘* Kaffee Klatsch” be- 
ing the waitresses who will serve at the different tables. 
A number of her young friends have offered their services 
to help her, and they will be dressed in the peasant cos- 
tumes of the different parts of Germany and Austria. 


The drawing-room and dining-room will be filled with 
small tables, which she will hire for the purpose — just 
plain deal tables to seat from four to six people. These 
will be prettily set with lamps, plates, cups and saucers. 
Nothing else but the cake will be on them. Cake and 
coffee! that is all there will be for refreshments, but the 
cake will be specially made for the occasion, and will 
comprise all the different kinds of delicious German pas- 
try, “‘Honigkuchen,” ‘* Kaffeekuchen,” and “ Pretzeln.” 
The coffee will be of the best, and will be served in large 
cups, as it is in Germany, with hot milk and cream. The 
charge for coffee and cake will be fifty cents, and there 
will be no fee for admission. The girls hope to realize 
quite a large sum, and there is no doubt the novelty of 
the affair will be an attraction. No men are expected or 
wanted. The ‘‘ Klatsch” part would be spoiled by their 
presence, for how cana girl gossip to her heart’s content 
before a member of the opposite sex? Besides, they sel- 
dom care for cake. 


A class in elocution has just been formed by four girls. 
They meet once a week, and have an excellent teacher. 
Their object is to learn to talk and enunciate distinctly, 
to acquire the proper intonation of voice (which is an ac- 
complishment very much needed by our American girls), 
to recite well, and also to act, and use the proper gestures 
in both acting and speaking. They are learning plays in 
English, French, and German, and act as well as recite 
them. Another excellent thing their teacher is making 
a point of is to instruct them thoroughly in the art of 
reading aloud. Comparatively few girls read aloud with 
intelligence, yet much pleasure is derived from listening 
to an interesting book when it is well read. The elocu- 
tion class so far, though small in number, has proved a 
great success. Epira LAWRENCE. 
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TS January reunion of the New York State Colonial 
Dames was held at the residence of Mrs. William Ed- 
gar Shepard, and proved an interesting occasion both 
socially and historically. The president, Mrs. Howard 
Townsend, presided, and the speakers were Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle and Mrs. Oliver Sumner Teall. The former 
gave extracts from her book Old New England, relating 
to the early Puritan training of children, while Mrs. Teall 
read a paper on the dress and treatment of children in 
Colonial days. At the close dainty refreshments were 
served and opportunity was afforded for social inter- 
course. Later in the season Miss Ruth Lawrence, the so- 


ciety’s historian, will give a paper on table-fittings—such ” 


as china, glass, silver-ware, and napery, to be illustrated 
by precious old heirlooms loaned by the members from 
among their treasured relics. Miss Margaret Hall will 
also tell of the pastors and parsonages of Colonial times. 


At the annual election of officers of the Prison Guild 
Mrs. Beekman de Peyster was again chosen president; 
Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, vice-president; Mrs. F. K. Por- 
ter, secretary; and Miss Mary Van Buren Vanderpoel, 
treasurer. The society is doing a good work among 
the unfortunates at the Tombs, where it has instituted 
a sewing-class for the women, which meets once a week 
in charge of gmember of the Guild. Since lust April two 
hundred garMents have been made. In the west prison a 
singing-class is held, and the annual concert, arranged by 
Mrs. De Peyster, has just occurred there, many profes- 
sionals lending their services. The work of the Guild is 
increasing, and the members are sending out an earnest ap- 
peal for financial aid to help on the enterprise. 


Preparations for the National Congress of Mothers, 
which is to convene in Washington, D. C., February 17-19, 
are going bravely on. Among the speakers secured are 
Mr. Hamilton Cushing, who will speak of ‘‘ Mother and 
Child in Primitive Life”; Mrs. Bainbridge, on ‘‘ Mothers 
of the Submerged Class’: Mrs. Carter, of North Carolina, 
on ‘‘ Mothers among the Mountain Whites”; Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, on **‘ How to Interest Youth in the Great 
Literature of the World”; Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, on 
** Reading Courses for Mothers”; and Mr. Stanley Hall, 
on ‘‘Some Practical Results of Child Study.” 

The ladies having the affair in charge will secure rail- 
way fares at reduced rates for all who attend the congress, 
and they will, if possible, arrange to have the time of this 
reduction extended until March 6. Not mothers only, 
but all persons interested in the best development of the 
young will find in this congress inspiration and help. 


The dinner of the Fine Arts Federation the other even- 
ing, where women, equally with men, were honored guests, 


may possibly indicate a new departure in the conduct of 


public dinners. Should the innovation commend itself 
to general esteem, there is no doubt that any function of 
the kind at which people who mingle socially should be 
present, husbands and wives, fathers and daughters, and a 
sprinkling of distinguished women as much to the front as 
of notable men, would be brilliantly successful, and would 
reach the high-water mark of refined enjoyment. 


The annual reunion of the Rutgers Alumne Associa- 
tion of this city was held at the Waldorf on the 9th instant, 
many distinguished graduates being present. Among the 
speakers were Mrs. Margaret Bottome, Mrs. Charlotte 

erkins Stetson, and Mrs. Reuben N. Dodd. Gold badges 
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were presented to several of the older graduates, among 
whom are women well known in philanthropic work. 


The first Tuesday evening dance of the season took 
place at Sherry’s on the 12th. Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
Mrs. E. L. Baylies, Mrs. W. A. Duer, and Mrs, L. P. Mor- 
ton were the receiving committee in the pink room, which 
was brilliantly decorated with palms and roses. 7 
leading society people were present, and dancing, which 
began late, was kept up with great spirit. The cotillon 
after supper was led by Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jun. 


The venerable Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the guest of 
honor at the Sarah E. Doyle Club when it gathered at 
Lyceum Hall one afternoon lately. Her charming talk 
on the poets who had been her friends—Whittier, Long- 
fellow, pend Holmes, and Emerson—will not soon be 
forgotten by those who heard it. Her audience honored 
her by rising and singing her splendid ‘‘ Battle Hymu of 
the Republic.” 


Few men in this or any other country are more widely 
known or more generally beloved than the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore Ledyard Cuyler, of Brooklyn. On Sunday, 
January 10, Dr. Cuyler arrived at the pleasant eminence 
of his seventy-fifth year, and on Saturday his friends 
helped him to celebrate the anniversary by attending a 
charming reception at his home on South Oxford Street. 
The house was beautifully adorned with flowers and 
palms, an orchestra discoursed sweet music, and all the 
afternoon and evening a throng of people, clergymen, au- 
thors, artists, friends of many years’ standing, admirers of 
Dr. Cuyler’s genius and goodness, filled the ample drawing- 
rooms and congratulated Dr. and Mrs. Cuyler. As they 
stood together, cordially greeting their guests, this hus- 
band and wife seemed to reg’ esent all that is best, most 
stable, and most conservative in American society. Mrs. 
Cuyler is a woman of rare grace, beauty, and distinction, 
and few hostesses surpass her in the winsome art of re 
ceiving acquaintances, putting the shy at their ease, and 
making strangers known to one another. 


Miss Ada Sterling, whose first reading in a very inter- 
esting course is to be given at the Waldorf on January 29, 
has more than ordinary equipment for the work she has 
chosen. Miss Sterling will give a unique series of read- 
ings from the poets, interpreted orally and in song, her 
general theme being *‘ The Kinship of Melody and Poet- 
ry.” As a member of Mr. Daly’s company, Miss Sterling 
has successfully played in London and New York, taking 
the part of Hippolita in Midsummer- Night's Dream during 
the long run of that play in London. Her personality is 
most winning and attractive, and she has the endorsement 
of some excellent critics, among whom are Mr. Mabie, Mr, 
Stedman, Mrs. Le Moyne, Mrs. J. Wells Champney, Mrs. 
Roger A. Pryor, and others. 


That an author so full of sympathy and feeling for man- 
kind as Dickens should have absolutely failed to see Amer- 
icans through eyes other than scornful has left a sting 
that lasts even to the present day. A well-known Jittéra 
teur related recently the following anecdote concerning 
him. Dickens was to put up at acertain hotel in Virginia, 
and knowing in advance of his coming, the landlord, who 
was himself of good birth, tried to mae his place worthy 
of the honored visitor. When Dickens arrived and stepped 
from the coach, the landlord, dressed in gala attire, cour- 
teously greeted the great author, and in a few simple words 
said that everything in the place was at his command, and 
ended by extending to him a hand of welcome. 

Dickens coldly disregarded both his words and his hand, 
and said, brusquely: ‘* This is the hotel, is it not? Then 
I wish to be shown to my room,” With courtliness and 
pride the landlord responded, ‘‘I am sorry, Mr. Dickens, 
that I cannot accommodate you, but there is no place for 
you in my house.” Dickens was obliged to pass on. 


Violet does not seem to have decreased in popularity 
this season, in spite of its having been the rage last winter. 
It is the most prominent color at all fashionable functions, 
and its general use is especially noticeable to any one who 
will stand at the back of a well-filled audience-room, 
Wuists and costumes, stocks and garnitures, of violet are 
seen on at least one-third of the women present, and the 
flower itself is everywhere in evidence, worn as a corsage 
bouquet, embowered with black feathers on a ‘* picture- 
hat,” or with other flowers upon a dress bonnet, tucked in 
the belt, pinned on the shoulder, carried in the hand, while 
the breath of violet perfume makes the air unpleasantly 
heavy at times. 


General Wallace has paused in the midst of a busy year 
to superintend in person the erection of his new candy, a 
most beautiful building covering nearly an acre of ground 
in the fine old grove surrounding his residence. Embow- 
ered in verdant shade, secure from intrusion, yet within a 
few blocks of the central hum of a thriving little city, it 
lifts its classic walls of stone, brick, and steel, “ a thing of 
beauty and a joy ” both to the architect and the beholder, 
When completed, it will be the finest structure of the kind 
in the middle West. Entering through a graceful vesti- 
bule, one stands in the main room, which is lighted from 
the sky and fitted up with massive shelves and cabinets, 
and will be used as the general’s study and library. 

At the west end of the room is a huge, delightfully old- 
time fireplace, with deep seats built in its sheltering sides, 
cozy nooks where who shall say what wonderful dreams 
will yet be woven and given to an admiring world? Be- 
yond the main study a small anteroom leads to the terrace 
overlooking an artificial lake. The water is pumped to a 
tower, and from thence to a beautiful fountain and the 
lake. The mechanical appliances of the building are in the 
basement. Outside the walls are decorated with a fine 
frieze, upon which will be heroic heads representing char- 
acters from Ben-Hur and The Prince of India, What glow- 
ing pages may here be written who can tell? It is known 
that the general has in preparation a new story, for the 
completion of which thousands of eager readers are anx- 
iously waiting. It may be that not the famous novelist 
alone, but also his gifted wife may seek the seclusion of 
these quiet walls to wield again her graceful pen for the 
delight of a charmed circle. Many may be interested to 
learn that the Harpers have lately issued a new edition 
of her Storied Sea, than which few books are more read- 
able or more fresh and original. 








THE NEWEST COTILLON FAVORS. 
See illustration on page 81. 


4 —~ has never been a time when so much original- 
ity and beauty of design has been aver in the 
making of cotillon favors as at present. Many of the 
favors exhibited are not only beautiful and unique, but also 
are not difficult to make one’s self if blessed with nimble 
fingers. The foundation of them all, to a great extent, 
is papier-maché, and with tinsel, crépe and tissue paper, 
gilt, silver, and variegated bronze bells, and satin ribbons, 
wonderful results aremade. One of the newest, which has 
just been imported from Paris, savors more of the tragic 
side of life than of the gay, and will no doubt fill the hearts 
of the merry young dancers with fear when it is given out. 
It is the key of the Bastille, the original size and form. It 
is made of papier-maché, dark brown, has three rings at the 
top, forming a sort of chain, from which a ribbon is attach 
ed to hangit onthearm. At the end of the key is a small 
round knob, which, when pulled out, discloses a pretty 
fan. With this ingenious 
design the young women 
and men may fan away all 
ideas of the horrors of the 
Bastille while dancing. 
Other Parisian novelties 
are castanets. They are 
made of wood, gilded, and 


tied with bright-colored 
ribbons On the two out 
side castanets is a large 


rose to correspond in color 
with the ribbon. These fa 
vors were used ata dance 
not long since, and for a 
two-step” the orchestra 
played airs from Carmen, 
and the dancers used their 
castanets in unison with 
the music. The effect was 
most charming Some 
lovely tambourines are fa 
vorite favors this winter, 
as they are trimmed up in 
a new and original way. 
Loug bunches of differ 
ent-colored ribbons hang 
from them, and they are 
surrounded with dainty 
wreaths of tiny roses and 
leaves. They are hung 
over the shoulder with long 
satin ribbons, and many of 
the young women pretend 
to twirl them as they dance. 
Fluffy boas and ruffs for 
the neck, made of tarlatan, 
are very becoming and 
fetching.” Some are fin- 
ished off with bunches of 
flowers of the same shade; 
some are long, very full, 
and reach away down to 
the bottom of the ball 
gown. They are made and 
trimmed in exact imitation 
of the chiffon ones, s0 much 
the fashion of the present 
day 
In one pretty favor figure 
butterfly-nets and butter 
flies are made use of, both 
charmingly pretty articles 
The nets are made of gay 
tarlatan, all shades, tied 
with ribbons and bunch 
es of flowers; the pretty 
butterflies are made of 
erépe- paper over wire 
frames, painted, and “ fixed 
up” with tinsel and gilt 
These are often used af- 
terwards as lamp - shades. 
Lorgneties and monocles 
have already been used as 
favors at several of the 
“swell” dances, and they 
are always the cause of 
much merriment. The way 
they are made is as simple 
as possible, and easy to 
copy. The handles are of 
wood gilded, the frames of 
fine wire covered with gilt 
paper, and the glasses are 
cut out of green celluloid 
A small hole is made ia the 
end of the handle, through 
which a ribbon is passed 
to put around the neck. 
Perfect little gems of 
work - bags are among the 
newest favors of the win 
ter,and are the daintiest of 
the kind which have been 
seen so far. Two particu- 
larly pretty ones may be described. One is made of satin 
for the bag part, of good quality, and the bottom is of iri 
descent beads and spangles worked on some foundation, 
wired to make it substantial. Jewelled bonnet-crowns are 
capital to use for these, and save no end of work. Another 
fascinating little work-bag is made much in the same way, 
except that the bottom is of card board covered with silk, 
and artificial flowers sewed on over the silk. They are of 
all colors, and those in two shades of violet are about the 
most effective, although in crimson, pink, and yellow they 
are very attractive. The white and green orchid is a love- 
ly flower to use for the decoration of one of these bags. 
Probably the most expensive favors, to be given to men, 
which have come out this year are the decorations and 
orders of the different courts of Europe. They are so ex- 
pensive for the reason that they are ee and as yet 
have not been copied in this country. They represent the 
orders of the Garter, the Iron Cross, the Black Eagle of 
Prussia, the Knights of the Legion of Honor, and many 
others. They come from Germany, and are very fine, and 
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remarkably well made, imitating exactly the originais. 
There is no end of other cotillon favors of most unique 
designs, but the cotillon—or “‘ german,” as it is still some- 
times called—has become so much a feature of the dances 
and large balls that new ones must be thought of and new 
ideas worked out all the time. Very pretty favors have 
been imported for this season by Miss McCarthy, whose 
taste is well known and approved by fashionable people. 
But one need not go to shops for them, if one will but take 
pains in their home manufacture. 

Any young woman who has the knack of using her fin- 
gers can make many of these favors herself with very lit- 
tle expense. -Some of the simplest ones to copy are aprons 
of crépe-paper; head-dresses and sun-bonnets of the same; 
tobacco-pouches made of silk or satin; torches, the sticks 
made of wood covered with ribbons, and on the end tissue 
paper cut in fine strips, bunched in a perfect mass to rep- 
resent the torch; aigrettes of gilt or silver tinsel fastened 
on a hair-piu and finished off with a flower. The girls stick 
these in the back of their hair, and they are most becom- 





FRENCH EVENING WRAPS. 


ing. Shepherdesses’ crooks and golf-sticks covered with 
ribbons are very easy to make, and are very showy. 
Though many of these favors are copied from Parisian 
ones, it is not really necessary to go to Paris for ideas. 
«We have plenty of them in New York, and we will con- 
tinue to have more and more, as we live in an age of prog- 
ress nnd are a ‘* go-ahead” people. The day may not be 
far off when Paris may send to us for ideas for her cotil- 
lon favors 


EVENING WRAPS. 
Cyrae wraps grow more voluminous and elaborate— 
it might be said fantastic—as the season advances. 
In yellow and white brocade, with fronts, yoke, and Medici 
collar of ermine, and with bands of black fur trimming, is 
ove charming model. 

In brocade of silvery gray with threads of silver out- 
lining the pattern, a front of richest yellow satin, and 
— yoke cape of beavy guipure lace trimmed with 

lack ostrich plumes is another. 


Extremely smart is a long cloak of very pale tan cloth 
lined throughout with blue satin, and in the back a wide 
black velvet bow lined with blue, reaching quite across 
the shoulders, with long ends that extend nearly to the 
hem of the cloak. 

Short wraps are also worn, and one model is in gray 
cloth lined with yellow, trimmed with a lace yoke and 
high sable collar. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A SONG. 

As melody is often claimed by more than one 

nation. Floating through time and space, it is af- 
fected by so many influences that its cradle must be sought 
for its true story. It is not surprising, then, to learn that 
** Robin Adair,” long supposed to be of Scotch origin, is a 
child of the Emerald Isle, where it appeared in the middle 
of the thirteenth century as “ Aileen as “* Eileen”’] Aroon” 
(Ellen, my heart’s treasure). Tom Moore preserved this 
version in his song, ‘‘ Erin! the Tear and the Smile.” 

Tradition ascribes the 
melody to Carol O'Daly, a 
rebel chieftain bard known 
as the Ovid of Ireland. 
The lady of his love, fair 
Ellen Kavanagh, was com- 
—: by her father, a 
oyalist knight, to consent 
to a union with a suitor of 
his own choosing. In the 
midst of the wedding fes- 
tivities O'Daly appeared, 
disguised as a harper, and 
in an original ballad re- 
vealed himself to the bride, 
who was not loath to fly 
with him. A waiting steed 
bore them to a place of 
sufety, where they were 
married. Edmund Lenthal 
Swifte, author of a history 
of Ireland, commemorated 
this romance in a poem 
adupted to the melody's 
earliest form. 

The exquisite sweetness 
of the “ Eileen Aroon ” mel- 
ody impressed itself pro- 
foundly on the generations 
through whose hearts it 
flowed. Immortal Handel 
is reputed to have de- 
clared he would rather 
have composed it than any 
of his own strains. Giusto 
Fernando Tenducci, an 
Italian sopranist, London’s 
idol in the middle of the 
last century, ranked it 
among the gems of his 
répertoire, and sang it with 
Irish words to enthusiastic 
audiences. In its native 
land it was already known 
by other words. 

At Holly Park, near 
Dublin, early in the eigh- 
teenth century, lived an 
Irish gentleman, Robert 
Adair, Esq. He was a 
descendant of Archibald 
Adair, Bishop of Lisgore 
and Waterford, whose fam- 
ily had originated in Scot- 
land, was a member of 
Parliament, and is de- 
scribed as a straightfor- 
ward, loyal, jovial fellow, 
the delight of numerous 
respectable friends, who 
were wont to gather about 
his cheerful, hospitable 
board. Among these guests 
was one Mr. St. Leger, a 
geutieman of fortune, who 
wrote a rollicking song to 
his honored host, who was 
familiarly known as Robin, 
welcoming him to his own 
estate, Puckstone, and most 
whimsically adapting it to 
the tender air ‘‘ Eileen 
Aroon.” In the family 
of the present owner of 
Holly Park are preserved a 
wire-strung Irish harp and 
a quart claret-glass, once 
the property of Robert 
Adair, Esq. 

A romantic story is at- 
tached to the ‘* Robin 
Adair” we know. About 
a century and a half ago 
a handsome young surgeon 
of that name started from 
Dublin on foot for London. 
On his way he assisted a lady whose travelling coach had 
been overturned, and completed the journey in a seat by 
her side. She proved to be a person of wealth and fash- 
ion, and at her home he met Lady Caroline, daughter of 
the Earl of Albemarle. A passion that was as enduring 
on both sides as it was sudden was the result, and the 
lady’s kinsfolk spared no pains to divert her mind from 
the stranger. Her health giving way under the strain, 
she was sent for restoration to Bath, where she wrote, or 
inspired, the well-known s adapted to the plaintive 
measure her lover had taugit her: 

What's this dull town to me? 
Robin's not here. 

A reluctant consent being finally gained, the pair were 
married, February 22, 1758. Shortly afterward Robert 
Adair, Esq., was appointed Inspector-General of Military 
Hospitals, and subsequently Surgeon - General, King’s 
a Sane and Surgeon of the Chelsea Hospital. 
In declining a baronetcy offered by King George LI. for 

(Continued on page 82.) 
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(Continued from page 30.) 


surgical attendance on the Duke of Welling- 


ton, he acquired considerable popularity. 
Lady Caroline died early of consumption, 
und on her death-bed won from her husband 
a promise to wear mourning for life. The 


faithful Robin died in 1790, in his eightieth 


year, and never laid aside the garb except 
for an occasional court appearance. Their 
son, Right Honorable Sir Robert Adair, 


served his country with distinction as a dip 
lomat, and died in 1855, aged ninety-two 

In August, 1798, Thomson, the music-pub 
lisher, for whom Haydn and Beethoven har- 
monized Scotch songs, wrote Robert Burns 

I shall be g! you give ‘ Robin 
Adair’ a Scotch dress. Peter [Pindar] is 
furnishing him with an English one, 
are well matched toge ~ F 

To this Burns replied, “1 have tried my 
hand on ‘ Robin Adair,’ hed you will prob 
ably think with little success, but it is such 

cursed cramp, out-of-the-way measure 

it I despair of doing anything better to it.’ 
He enclosed ‘* Phillis the Fair.” 

A few days later he wrote again to Thom 
son That crinkum-crankum tuae ‘ Robin 
Adair’ has been running in my head, and I 
succeeded so ill in my last attempt that I 
have ventured one essay more.’ This time 
he sent, ‘‘ Had I a Cave.” 

John Braham, a noted English vocalist, 
introduced Lady Caroline’s “Robin Adair 
at his benefit concert in the London Lyceum 
Theatre, December 17,1811. The melody to 
which he sang it had been remodelled by 
William Reeve, a well-known composer of 


id to see 


the day As the vowels are long in Eileen 
and short 1a Robin, Reeve introduced the 
wciaccatura, or short grace note, which Dr 


Burney called the ‘‘ Scotch snap.” 

This modified air appears in several Scotch 
song-books mated with words by the Scotch 
poet Robert Jamieson (1780-1844), pro 
nounced by many critics superior to Lady 
Caroline's, and beginning, 


Art thou forever gane, 


Robin Adair? 
Another poet of me Caroline Oli 
phant (1760-1845), author of ‘‘ The Land o' 


the Leal,” wrote the verses to the melody 


What's this vain world to me? 
Rest is not here. 

The French composer Boieldieu intro- 
duced Reeve'’s version of the melody into 
his opera, La Dame Blanche, and Beethoven 
harmonized “ Robin Adair” for soprano, ten 
or, and bass with piano, violin, and ‘cello ac 
com pauiment. 


CYNICISM. 

N reading a book by Stevenson, I came | 

upon the following paragraph 

‘*T hate cynicism a great deal worse than 
I do the devil; unless, perhaps, the two are 
the same thing? And yet ‘tis a good tonic, 
the cold tub and bath-towel of the senti 
ments d positively necessary to life in 
cases of advanced sensibility.” 


ar 


WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


MRS 
yver fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their chil Jeon while teething, with perfect | 
iccess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays | 
ill pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for | 
Sold by druggists in ever port of the 
Il wenty-five cents a bottle (Ads 


has been used for 


liarrhara 


world | 


| 
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Tueopore B. Starr's establishment, at 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue and No. 1126 Broad 
way, was more seriously crippled by the fire 
which occurred on the morning of December 
80 than was reported at the time. The 
damages to the building were such that ex 
tensive repairs will have made, unfit- 
ting the place for business during their 
progress. A temporary removal has been 
made to No, 218 Fifth Avenue, on the cor 
ner of Twenty sixth Street, where the stock 
is now displayed as advantageously as the 
smaller quarters will allow. Mr, Starr hopes 
to return to his old building in the course of 
a few months.—New York Tribune. 
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As the 
$ Pride of the West. 


For sale by all leading retailers. 











| highest motives 


and you | 


HARPER'S 


The sentence set me to thinking. How 
much cynicism we hear talked in these days, 
especially by would-be blasé young people! 
Stevenson did well to hate it, even while 
admitting that it was occasionally a good 
thing. 
tonic in cases of *‘ advanced sensibility.” But 
how few persons there are whose systems 
are strong enough to stand the shock of an 
icy bath! Cynicism — fifty times where 
it does good once. To most of us, it is a 
shock. We want to believe well of every- 
body, and to attribute to each person the 
We are quite enthusiastic 
over some kind of heroic act, when our cynic 
sneeringly pricks our bubble of admiration 
with one of his keen speeches. He tells us 
that there is no such thing as a disinterested 
self-sacrifice. The wife looks after the wants 
of her husband, because by thus doing she 
endears herself to him, and so gratifies her 
selfish desire for his love. The mother la 
bors to dress her children properly, to have 
them well educated and well trained, that 
they may reflect credit upon her. Growing 


| boys and girls honor their parents because 


year or more with my fate, 


they are punished if they do not; 
reach man’s and woman's estate, are devoted 
to their fathers or mothers for what they 
will make out of them now and hereafter. 
Even when our cynic adinits the existence of 
love, it is of a selfish, exacting love that seeks 
its own and is je: alous of others. 

Yes, Stevenson’s hate was just. Because 
1 few natures may need the chill and dis 
comfort produced by cynicism, the rest of 
mankind need not submit to being enveloped 
in a wet blanket. It is 
fortify ourselves with the recollection that 
our cynic is, as a rule, a young man who has 
had little experience in life, and who wishes 
to make us think that there is no limit to his 
knowledge of humanity. Let us frown, 
or, better still, laugh him down, with the 
thought that he still has much to learn. 


and as they 


USEFUL POCKETS. 


ma uc bY LOCKET lost her pocket, 
4. Kitty Fisher found it; 
Ne’er a penuy was there in it,” 


| quoted some one the other day, laughingly, 


and added, ‘‘ What a pity Kitty Fisher isn’t 
here now! Modern dressmakers seem to vie 
with one another in hiding pockets in the 
most inaccessible places. I've struggled a 
and only con 
quered it a few weeks ago, when some one 
presented me with this one.” 

She drew aside her wrap, and proudly 
displayed, hanging at her belt, two pock- 


Perhaps it is,as he says, an excellent | 


a comfort to us to | 


BAZAR 


ets, one nearly its length below the other. 
They were made of thick, heavil repped 
black ribbon, alike on both sides— this 
is a necessity—and four inches wide. 
The piece of ribbon is twenty-seven inches 
long, the ends are hemmed narrowly, and 
then turned up to the depth of five inches 
and a half, one on one side and one on the 
other, forming pockets, one for the hand- 
kerchief, the other for card-case or coin— 
purse. The ribbon is then folded over so 
that the pockets hang one below the other, 
aud hooked upon the belt of the dress with 
a safety-pin. A row of feather- stitching, 
done with black embroidery silk, finishes the 
top and sides of each pocket, but if more 
ornamental trimming is desired, narrow or 
wide jet edging can be used. Black is of 
course the most durable color for these pock- 
| ets, but they are extremely pretty made of 
ribbons to match the dress. 

Crocheted Pocket.—Admiration of the first 
little convenience led to a description of two 
others, somewhat more fanciful. One was 
made of the rings covered with crocheted 
silk, which can be purchased at any shop 
where materials for fancy-work are sold, or 
they may be manufactured at home, A stripe 
made of the rings, five wide and twice as 
long as the pocket is desired when finished, 
is sewed to two pieces of inch-wide ribbon, 
one on each side of the stripe of crocheted 
rings, allowing enough at each end for a 
hem. ‘This is then doubled, and the ribbon 
is sewed with an ‘‘ over and over” stitch. A 
piece of the same ribbon, half a yard long, is 
fastened at each side of the top of the pocket, 
and turned over at the centre in a point, on 
which is placed a bow. A safety-pin, hidden 
by this bow, fastens it at the belt. 

Round ¢ roche ted Pocket. —The second fancy 
pocket can be made either of a circle of cro- 
cheted rings or—which is handsomer—of a 
circular piece of fancy crocheting. The 
size is a trifle larger than a silver dollar. 
be of these circles are needed. Then take 

s piece of black silk or satin ribbon two 
inches wide, hem narrowly at both ends, and 
leaving perhaps one-fifth of the circle (the 
space should be as wide as possible before 
the circle begins to curve perceptibly), sew 
one side of the ribbon around the remainder 
of one circle, and the other side around the 
other—leaving the same space—either gath- 
ering the ribbon or holding it as full as may 
be necessary. The best plan is to estimate 
the quantity required as nearly as possible 
before commencing, and then allow an inch 
or two more, cutting off whatever remains, 
and making the second hem after the ribbon 
has been put on one circle. The pocket is 
fastened to the belt. 
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is just the thing. No amount of 


sequently all chance of pulling out of the seams, when wet, is avoided. 
Sold at the same price as the unproofed goods 
ret d ope * FIBRE CHA AMOIS Guranteed Waterproof by RIGBY PROCESS.”’ 


For Fall and Winter Capes and Cloaks 


FIBRE CHAMOIS waterproofed by the 
Rigby Process 


rain will affect it in any way, con- 


Ask to see it. None genuine unless 











E en awarded at the Paris 
| Bahibiti on 1889. 


VELO 


TOILET POWDER — 


UTIN 


SPECIAL, 
. OME ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 


- FAY, inventor 


9, Rue de ia Paix, Paris. — Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the ord FRANCE? and the signatare CH. Fay 
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Perfection 
In Skirt Bindings 


Justly describes 
the NEW 
oe 


Gs 


$e" 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 


Nothing compares with it in richness and 
elegance of finish, and it is a genuine 
Skirt Protector. 


S. H. & M. is stamped on the back 
of every yard. Refuse all others. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing material mailed free. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses 
at home without previous training; mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, New York City. 


VERY 
POPULAR 
NOVELS 


THE SOWERS 
A Novel. By Henry Seton 
Merriman, Author of “ With 
Edged Tools,” “From One 
Generation to Another,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE GRAY MAN 
A Novel. By S. R. Crockett, 
Author of “The Raiders,” 
“The Stickit Minister,” etc. 
Illustrated by Seymour Luca 
R.A. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


FRANCES WALDEAUX 
A Novel. By Repecca Harp. 
ING Davis, Author of “ Doc- 
tor Warrick’s Daughters, 
etc. Illustrated by T. ve 
Tuutstrup. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


BLACK DIAMONDS 


A Novel. By Mavrus Joxat. 
Translated by Frances A. 


Gerarp. With a _ Photo- 
gravure Portrait of the Au- 
thor. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. In “The 





Odd Number Series.” 


IN THE FIRST PERSON 


LA Novel. By Marta Louise 
Poor, Author of “ Mrs. Ger- 
ald,” “ Against Human Nat- 
ure,” “Roweny in Boston,” 
etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Stern BroS 


in order to effect 
a clearance in their 


Fur Dept’s 


offer the remainder of. this season's 
Jackets, 
Capes, 
Pelerines, 
Collarettes, 
Scarfs, 
Muffs, 


in the most desirable furs 
Also 


Cloth and Silk 
Fur-lined Garments 


At Greatly 
Reduced Prices 


West 23d St. 
ceva 
Cotta. ks C 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS 


Ladies‘ Underwear 


PARIS LINGERIE. 
Matinées, Pantalons, 
Chemise de Nuit. 


Jupons, 


SILK PETTICOATS. 


Estimates furnished for 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX. 


Proadovay RK 191b él. 


c 
NEW YORK. 








a shirt waist 
for yourselfor 
a blouse for the boy, ask if the ma- 
+ terial was made by Mount Vernon 
Mills—the source of all that’s best in 
Madras, Oxfords, Cheviots and Silk 
Stripes. The fabrics goosuces by by ¢ 


















are famous the worlda over ‘for the their 
sterling quality, beautiful designs 


and fast colors. helpful hook for buyers 
ent free for the asking. 


Ni MOUNT vanes MILLS, Philadelphia. i 
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The. label of every bottle of genuine | 


Farina Cologne bears the word 


** Gegenuber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 
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Send for free pamphlets to 


Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York, 


SHOPPING #2255 


years’ experience. 
leading shops. 
Mrs. Cetia M. Axtuvur, 146 Sth 


and other com- 
missions careful- 
ly executed. Ten 
References from customers and 


Ave., N. ¥. 
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When you purchase 






Stockings or Gloves 


bearing the above Trade-Mark 


You Can Rest Assured 


That as long as a thread of 
the goods remains, just so long 
will that thread be black—not 
a faded, washed-out gray- 
black, but the same stainless, 
brilliant black that was a 
feature of the original fabric. 


is the recognized synonym for the 
standard quality of fast-black dye. 


DT 1S ce, 
THE BLACK 
THAT LASTS 


AMERICAN BUREAU 
OF LOUIS HERMSDORF 





78-80 Walker Street, 
NEW YORK 























can afford to use other than 


“FEDER’S BRUSH 


It is not a “cord,” “‘ braid,” “‘ rubber,”’ or “‘ 
Elegant in 
affected by dirt and wet. 


IT CLEANS EASILY— 


A shake, and the dust is off. 
A rub, and it’s clean. 
A brush, and it’s new. 


AT ALL DRY-GOODS STORES, OR WRITE 


SHE CANNOT DO WITHOUT IT! 


No woman that regards cleanliness as next to godliness 


SKIRT PROTECTOR” 


velveteen ”’ 
binding, and does not give the trouble these devices do. 
appearance, it outwears the skirt. and is not 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, NEW" YoRe™ 



















a have the la 
factory in the =a from 
° which we sell direct to the con. 

‘ sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
ing the profits of the dealer and the com. 
missions of the agents. No money required 


/ —— instrument ani been ned on oat tested 
=a 
$160.00 


in yourown house. days’ trial. \ \ 
and up. 


\ sold on instalments. yment. Send 
\ for catalogue at once ay, you w aes ane to obtain ABORESS 
the greatest bargain ever offered. Write 
\. your name and address plamly, and we 
ill send avy _— same day letter is 

























BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
"Washington, N. J. 


received Positivet antral 


every Organ and Piano 
~ twentysive years. 
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" PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. §— 
| Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. F 
Uh. An idealized Exe oaany. y- ee B | 
| res E 
. nr Henrietta . . Stamped ‘‘ Priestley’s Eudora” 3 

every 5 yards on the selvedge . . r 
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BEST&CO Dainty 


Little 
Dress 


Is better than words to 
prove the economy and sat- 
isfaction of clothing chil- 
dren here. 


Made of fine nainsook. Yoke 
of all over-embroidery. Ruffle 
over shoulders. Wide skirt (2 yards 
around). Sleeves and neck 
finished with fine embroid- 
ered edge Sizes, six 
months to two years. Price 
6 cents. 

By mail, postage paid, gc. 
extra. 

















Rah ere ee taht hte hahah tetas 


Youcan order 

from our “700 Pict- 
ure Catalogue,” 
(sent free for four 
cents Postage): any- 
thing for children by 
mail as satisfactorily | 
as if you visited the 
in person. 


60-62 WEST 234 ST., NEW YORK 


65e. 


“Children’s Store’’ 
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Spring Opening. 
Wash Fabrics, 


Silkk and 
** Edelweiss.”’ 

“Serpentine Mull’’—designs in 
the newest French printing. 

Balsorine, Plumetis, Organdie, 
Neigeuse, Toile Parisienne, Dim- 
ity, Mousseline de l’Inde. 

Dress Linon (French printed, 
embroidered, and openwork),. 
Lappet, Madras Lace, Swiss Or- 
gandie, Lawn. 

New weaves, colors, and designs, 
differing from those of any pre- 
vious season. 


Wool — handprinted 


** Edelweiss” is equally suitable for Even- 
ing Dresses and Summer Toilettes; its 
floral designs are most artistic, both in 
color and composition. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 
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i) rank of the publications to # 
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(MAGAZINE, $400 a Year =f 
U  WBEKLY, $4.00 a Year i 
ij BAAR, $4 00 a Year ‘ 


To the Readers of Harper's Bazar : 

Send this “ad.” and 10c, in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
— sample best byl - a 


ROUND beats ait 00 a Year 4 


FAS = 5 “pounds fine F asalby Te as 


on recsint of & 00 and this “ ad.’ 
meee’ AM ERIC AN TEA ©@., 
1sé Vesey Street, New ¥Y ork. 





Box 289. 
MATE NOW. Holde n’s new Book 
on Birds, mating, food, care, for 25 cts., 
sprmpe. “Campanini canary, trained 


BIRDS ngers, fancy flute, water notes 


G. A. HOL DE N 240 6th Av., near 15th St., N. Y. 




































































































He 





She 


MAKING SURE 


“Ou, teu, we, Horrenee, Witt vou Margy wet” 


“ CenrTainty, ALEXANDER! AND WILL You Maggy me?” 


A WORD TO THE “WISE 
Tuat's right, you scornful critic: 
Keep it up, you growling on 
eighbors are not quite s wire 
As your friend Solomon 
Our mén are ot «6 mich advanced 
In things that they shonld know 
As were the people of—well, say 
A hondred years ago 


And you, becanse thie is a fact, 
At education sneer, 

And eay the world is “going back,” 
“hat everything is queer. 

But let me say one thing to you. 
I do not ask how mach 

You know, and what your papers are, 
Or whether you're “in touch.” 


But, oh, yon learn'd, sagacious thing, 
I really can’t help ask— 

And if yoo'd see my heart, you'd see 
That I enjoy the taskk— 

De you at any time observe 
As on your way you go, 

Your former heroes had not half 
The things we have to know? 


A man in olden times, as I 
Go over all of it 

With mighty little knowledge could 
Pose as a mighty wit 

But we are not 80 great these days, 
As you remark—'tis so! 

And Solomon was “ wise" because 
There wasn't much to know. 








luncheon to the Centaurs the other day, and, by 
Jove, she'd provided oats, terrapin, clover salad, 
and spring lamb, so that whether the Centaurs 
considered themselves meu or horses they were 
provided for.” 


“That was a pathetic little story Peter Stuy- 
vesunt told the other night,” said Munchausen. 
didn't hear it,” replied Boswell. 
was it?” 

“ Why, you know, he lost one of his legs in his 
early days,” said Munchausen, “and, by Jove, 
w arom him overhere from the 
other side, there it was standing on the wharf 
waiting for him {[* 

* Why did you decline a third term, Washing- 
ton 7” asked George the*Third. 

“No; not a bit of it,” said Washington. “It 
was just to save my repitt ation 
on, there was danger of my degenerating into a 
King, and a King George at that !" 


“ Look here,” said Shem to a famone oculist 
on the Styx, “you charge me 100 oboli for 
fixing me up, while old man Argus tells me your 
fee for him is only fifty.” 

“ Well, of. course,”. said. the ocuiliat. 
gives me all his business. You don't expect 
me to treat two eyes on the same terms that I 
give a man with a hundred of ‘em, do you ?” 

ee 

Bioouumren. “ They've got a queer exhibit in 
& museum at Boston.” 

“* What is it ?” 
*The lie that George Washing- 


Sratts. 
Bioosusrer 


EXTRACTS FROM THE “STYGIAN PUNCH.” 
Eprrep sy Jox Mice. 


“I aay, Adam,” observed Darwin, mecting that ven- 
erable person upon the strect. “How about that 
th ofmine? Did the original man have a tail 7” 

“Yes,” said Adam. “ You hit it exactly right.” 

“ And why did it disappear ?” 

“Leut mine off,” anid Adam, with a wink at Con- 
fucins. “It irritated me so by following me about 
everywhere I went.” 


“ Yes,” said Sherlock Holmes, stopping in the street 
and pointing to a huge fellow opposite, “it is he— 
Samaon, the man of great strength. How dol know? 
No—it is not because his hair iscut. It is not that the 
dents on his back show where the temple fell upon 
him. It is not, as you may surmise, by the size of his 
bi that I have detected his identity.” 

* m how om eartl’ did you guess it?” queried 
Hawkshaw, puzzled. 

* Goliath introdaced me to him at the club last 
night,” explained Holmes. “ Detective-work, after 
all, is very simple, Hawkshaw." 


“What exactly was your reason for helping in the 
assassination of Cesar?” asked Boswell of Brutus, 

“Well, it was this way. The condition of the body- 
politic was pretty bad, and we felt that nothing short 
of a surgical operation could brace it up. So we used 
our knives, that was all,” explained Brutus. 


“What do you think of those antograph - hanters, 
Noah?" asked Johneon 

* Autograph - hunters? 
Noah 

“ Why, people who hunt autographs, of course,” ex- 
plained Johnson. 

“T really don't know enough abonut’em to say,” said 
Noah. “ Fact is, 1 don't believe I ever even saw an 
antograph. We didn’t have any in the ark, I know. 
What kind of a looking beast is it 7” 


What are they?” replied 


* 1 understand, from late news from the other side,” 
raid Seott, “that there a great revival in interest 
in Scotch things.” 

“So I hear,” drawled Thackeray, ** but it will blow 
over.” 

* Why do you think eo?” asked Scott, 

“IT never knew a Gael that didn't,” said Thackeray, 


“What was that fracas up at the opera-house last 
night 7° asked Bonaparte. 

“Oh, nothing much,” said Shakespeare, 
Kidd had to be ejected, that's 
all. He insisted upon coming 
in at half-price, becanse, he 
said, he was a Kidd.” 


“Captain 


“Queen Elizabeth is very 
tactful,” said Raleigh, enthu 
siastically. “She gave a 


“What 


“Too lazy 7?” 


I felt, if I went 


“He 


ton could not tell.” 





the other evening 


snowed in a fortnight!” 


shovelling. 


solution is easy. It is a simple 
Only bring ordinary business 












present expense. 





















y TAKEN TO 
¥) PASTURE 
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Snow Trust.” 
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A DISTINCTION 
“Snaust I Tu. THR POCTOR A PATIENT 16 WatTiNe 7” 


“NO; TELL THE DOOTOR AN LMPATIENT 18 WAITING 


A CORNER 


“Tt's all very well to talk about beautifal snow, but 
it's keeping me beautifully poor,” exclaimed old Stan- 
by, as he stamped into the clob at Instalment Heights 
“Fifty cents to shovel off the 
walk every time it snows, and this is the third time it's 


“ That's so,” echeed his next-door neighbor, Kidder, 
* but I keep the money in the family. 


y boys do the 


“Yes, but they don't keep it in the family, I bet,” 
broke in Newcomb, a recent arrival. 
this snow problem has become a serious one. 


“Gentlemen, 
Yet the 
matter of finance. 


inciples to bear upon 
it, and we can have clean walks at one-tenth of the 
Let us follow the example of the 
Napoleons of Wall Street and combine. 


Let us form a 








































HOW TO GET RID OF TRAMPS. 





“A Snow Trust!" sneered Savage. ‘“ Well, if the 
Napoleons of Wall Street ever form a Snow Trust, look 
out for a crop of Waterloos. Why, man, we've got 
too much snow. I don't see how getting any more is 
going to make it less of a nuisance and expense.” 

“That is becanse you didn’t wait till I had explained 
my plan,” said N ab. “If Napol ven in 
the habit of forming snap-jadgments about things he 
didn't understand any more about than you do about 
my scheme, he'd never have had a chance to try issues 
with a man of Wellington's calibre. The trust I propose 
is for the purpose of getting rid of the snow, not for 
getting up a corner in it. Thé successful men of the 
world are the men who have made a careful study of 
homan nature and applied it. I am something of an 





amateur of the subject myself. 


“ Now this town abounds in boys; most of us have 
from one to four of them. I think you all have no- 
ticed how hard boys will work when they think they 
are playing, and how hard it is to get boys to do the 
lightest task if they think they are working. We all 
know also how much better every boy thinks be can 
do anything than any other boy. This knowledge is 
common to all of us; but what good does it do us un- 
less we make use of it? The man—Bacon, wasn't it ? 
—who said ‘knowledge is power’ was an ass, You 
might as well say coal is power. I say it is the proper 
application of knowledge that is power. 

“Now I am going to show you how to make effec- 
tive this knowledge that we all possess about boys and 
their nature. There are twenty of us here to-night, 
all of whom are more or leas with sone. Let 
us each chip in five cents and raise a fond of one dol 
lar... Then to-morrow morning at breakfast Jet us an- 
nounce that this sum will be given to the boy who 


will constrnet the biggest snow man from snow taken 


from the sidewalks in front Of our respective homes. 
If this town does not possess the cleanest walks and 
the most startling array of niveons statuary of any 
town in the State by the time we return in the even- 
ing, it will only be because some other man of brains 
has worked ont thie same idea somewhere else.” 
Newcomb’s plan, it is almost needless to say, met 
with unarimous approval. Stanby hailed him as a 
genius; Kidder wondered how it was that eo obvions 
a method had never occurred to him. Even Savage 


IN SNOW. 


could not find any valid objection to trying the scheme» 
at least, and chipped in his nickel with the rest. It 
was agreed that all should come out on the 5.18 train 
to observe the practical working of the ‘ Snow Trust,’ 
and to award the prize to the successful competitor. 
Naturally the novel contest was the one theme of 
conversation as the boys gathered before school next 
morning. . It was just the sort of thing to appeal to 
them, and great were the boastings of what each could 
accomplish in the manufacture of snow men. ren | 
the forenoon seasion, however, Willy Savage pas 
around a call for a mars-meeting in the yard at recess. 
“ Boys,” he said, when they had all assembled, 
“T have been doing a good deal of thinking about this 
snow-man contest. Say, it's a good thing as far as it 
goes, and it "I! be lots of fun, of course, and the boy 
who wins will have a dollar inetead of the quarter or 
half he usually gets for shovelling off thesnow. But I 
eas the rest of you fellows are going to get left. 
+8, it lonks to me like our fathers had entered into 
a conspiracy against us to get all the sidewalks of this 
town shovelled for one dollar, and I call that pretty 
mean. Now if they can form a trust to lower the 
rate of wages for shovelling ninety per cent., why isn't 
it right for us to form a anion to put the rate up 


again ?” 

“ Now you're talking!” “That's right, Willy.” “It's 
askin game.” “TI didn’t think my daddy would play 
stith a low-down trick as that,” were some of the cries 
that went up from the crowd. 

“What let'sdo? Strike?” asked Harold Newcomb. 

**Not much,” declared Willy Savage. “ We'd lose 
all the fun, and the dollar besides. Let’s build the 
enow men all right; it "ll be good sport, and one of us 
will get the prize; but I've got a plan to make them 
pay for cleaning the walks too.” 

“How are you going to do that?” asked George 
Stanby. 

Just here the bell for the afternoon session inter- 
rupted the meeting, and Willy was compelled to post- 
pone bis explanation until after school. 

When the twenty fathers arrived out in the 5.18 
train that evening, the walks before twenty houses 
were cleanly shovelled to a width of three feet, and 
twenty towering snow men gleamed in the moonlight, 
and each snow man stood on a base three feet in diam- 
eter directly in .the centre of the pathway, and each 
wore aronnd its neck a placard containing the follow- 
ing notice: 








Enterep ror Competition 
IN THE 
FATHERS’ PRIZE SNOW- MAN CONTEST. 
N.B.—This image will be removed from this path- 
way for the small sum of 50 cents. 


Harold Newcomb, 
George Stanby, 


William Savage, 
Cc i of Sone. 








H. G. Pawns. 











